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Chapter I 

CHILDHOOD UNDER THE DOUBLE YOKE OF 
IMPERIAUSM AND FEUDAUSM 

I. Son of a Chinese Peasant 

SHAOSHAN CHUNG, a village of Hsiangtan County, 
Hunan Province, stretches about ten li in length. It 
commands a lovely view, the hills and waters around all 
having that indefinable touch of the South which tra¬ 
vellers find so pleasing. The houses are few and far 
between; the inhabitants are mostly honest, hard-work¬ 
ing peasants. Among the local families is that of Mao. 

Shaoshan Chung has an “Upper South Bank’’ and a 
“Lower South Bank”. On the Lower South Bank is a 
road leading to the town of Hsiangtan and the adjacent 
Hsianghsiang County. Along the Upper South Bank is a 
stone bridge with a few shops clustering around selling 
meat, salt and other daily necessities. A stream runs 
under the bridge and meanders on by Shaoshan. Near 
this stream is a plain, tile-roofed house with two wings 
in which two families, one named Tsou and the other 
Mao, used to live. Each occupied half of the house, with 
the boundary line passing neatly through the middle of 
the living room. 
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It was this house that had the good fortune to wit¬ 
ness, on the nineteenth of the Eleventh Moon, in 1893, 
the birth of Mao Tse-tung, the great leader and saviour 
of the Chinese people. 

Mao Tse-tung’s father was named Mao Shun-sheng. 
A poor peasant by origin, he was tall and sturdily built 
and, in his later years, displayed a well-kept beard. He 
was diligent as well as shrewd and had a flair for care¬ 
ful housekeeping. As a young man he enlisted in the 
army for a year or so to pay off the debts that had been 
accumulated. When he came back he started a small 
business which he gradually built up into a modest 
fortune through frugality and careful manipulation of 
his savings. He attained the status of a middle peasant 
when he redeemed his fifteen uioit of land and tilled it 
himself. At that time the Mao family consisted of five 
people: Mao Tse-tung^s grandfather, father, mother, him¬ 
self (then aged ten), and his younger brother Tse-min. 
Under the expert management of his father, the family 
went on prospering, and soon another seven mou of 
land were added to the family property. Two years later, 
grandfather died, but as another boy, Tse-tan, was born 
the number of people in the family remained unchanged. 
As more and more money was laid aside, his father went 
into the business of grain and pork transportation and 
finally wound up as a rich peaseint. 


II. Labouring since the Age oj Six 

Mao Tse-tung came into the world at a time when 
the Chinese people, groaning under the double yoke of 
imperialism and feudalism, were passing through one of 
the darkest phases in their history. 
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At the turn of the century, the capitalist countries 
had already entered the imp>erialist stage and were 
busily laying plans for expansion and aggression. A 
long series of wars of foreign aggression followed the 
Opium War which took place in 1840, fifty-three years 
before Mao Tse-tung was born. As a result, China was 
compelled to sign one unequal treaty after another, for¬ 
feiting as she did much of her sovereignty. Portions of 
territory and various ‘'spheres of influence” were mark¬ 
ed off in China by the imperialist countries. And China, 
in spite of her glorious 5,000-year-old civilisation, slowly 
degenerated into a semi-colonial country, threatened 
with imminent dismemberment at the hands of foreign 
powers. 

The then Manchu imperial government was corrupt 
and incompetent beyond belief. Its erstwhile attitude of 
ridiculous arrogance and pomposity towards foreign 
nations quickly gave way to one of fawning servility. No 
humiliation was too great for it, and it was ready to 
accept any terms. At home, however, it pursued a high¬ 
handed, dictatorial policy of oppression and exploitation 
and not infrequently enlisted foreign aid to suppress the 
people’s revolutionary struggles. Owing to the stagger¬ 
ing sum of foreign debts and indemnities and the corrupH 
tion of its official system, this feudal government resort¬ 
ed to all kinds of unscrupulous means, taxes and levies, to 
“squeeze the people dry”. Society became more and 
more unstable and the misery of the people deepened. 
It was the peasant masses who suffered the most from 
this cruel exploitation. 

Ever since China began trading with foreign coun¬ 
tries the countryside had been flooded with imported 
goods. Wool and cotton fabrics took the place of home¬ 
spun cloth. Vegetable oil was supplanted by kerosene^ 
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flints by matches, home-made dyes by foreign dyes and 
home-made nails by foreign nails and tacks, etc. Things 
came to such a pass that Chinese handicrafts, a side-oc¬ 
cupation in rural areas, faced total collapse. As a result 
of the seizure of land by big landlords and usurers over 
a long period of years, most of the peasants owned either 
no land at all or only small lots of land. They had to 
rent land from the landlords and pay exorbitant rents 
which took away practicaly all the fruits of their toil. 
Others who had only their labour pow^er to sell worked 
for landlords and rich peasants as hired hands. On top 
of all this, now came imperialist aggression, and the life 
of the people deteriorated still further. 

It was about twenty years after the Opium War that 
Hsiangtan became one of the many dumping grounds 
for the imperialists in China. Dealers in foreign goods 
via Kwangtung w^ould use it as a distribution centre for 
seeping into China’s interior, and China s export go<xls, 
like silk and tea, were packed there before being shipped 
to Kwangtung. Trade was brisk between Hsiangtan and 
Kwangtung and the number of people engaged in over¬ 
land transportation was estimated at 100,000. Tlie village 
where Mao Tse-tung’s father lived naturally felt the 
impact of foreign expansion too but he succeeded, how¬ 
ever, in holding his own. He and his family, who “rise 
with the dawn and sweep the courtyard”, were filled 
with new vigour. Now the master of the house gave 
more and more of his time and energy to the business 
of grain and pork transportation from his own village to 
the larger cities like Hsiangtan, Ninghsiang and 
Changsha. Their land was cultivated by one regular 
farm hand. During the busy seasons, for such work like 
planting young shoots, treading the field and harvest 
threshing, a few extra hands would be hired. A lot of 
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other things fell to the share of his wife and children. 
Another short-term labourer would be taken on in win¬ 
ter to grind rice. At such times there would be seven 
mouths to feed. They ate frugally but there was always 
enough for everyone. 

Mao Tse-tung began to work in the fields when he 
was scarcely seven. At the age of thirteen, besides 
working like a grown-up in the fields, he had to help his 
father with his accounts in the evening, for then he had 
already become the most ‘‘learned^’ member in the 
family; in other words, he knew the most number of 
characters. The use of the abacus also formed a part 
of his education and on moonlit summer nights he and 
his brother would leam from father the miraculous art 
of calculating with both hands at the same time. But the 
children and their mother could eat only unground 
rice and vegetables and on the first and fifteenth of 
every moon according to the lunar calendar, when the 
hired hands were given a treat of eggs, fish and, on rare 
occasions, even meat, their diet still remained unchanged. 

This rural background and early training in labour 
gave Mao Tse-tung an intimate knowledge of the suffer¬ 
ings and needs of the broad peasant masses in China. 
He himself is the son of a peasant, and his surroundings 
and upbringing brought him at an early stage into close 
contact with the peasant masses. 


III. An Honest Boy 

Mao Tse-tung’s mother was surnamed Wen, a 
native of Tangchiatuo, a district of Hsianghsiang. 
Medium-statured, square-faced, and tender-eyed, she was 
a woman of many virtues. She was sympathetic towards 
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the poor and willing to help them and in lean years or 
during famines made it a practice of giving away 
rice to the hungry and needy behind her husband’s back. 
She had established for herself the name of a good 
woman and a thrifty housewife. The prosperity of the Mao 
family owed as much to Mrs. Mao’s management as to 
Mr. Mao s business efforts. Her duties were the same 
as those of any peasant woman—besides rearing the 
children, she had to cook, collect firewood, spin and 
attend to mending, starching and washing. 

Mao Tse-tung was extremely devoted to his mother 
and remained all along her obedient, loving son. The 
many virtues she personified have had a good deal of 
influence on his later life. 

Here are some of the stories freely circulated in the 
countryside. 

One year, during harvest time, it rained suddenly 
while the peasants were having their crops sunned in 
the open. Mao Tse-tung, then still a child, got busy 
helping a tenant farmer’s family to collect their crop 
before turning to his own family’s. Father was annoyed 
and Mao Tse-tung explained: 

‘‘Theirs is a poor family, and they have to pay rent 
too. The smallest loss would mean a great deal to them. 
As to our crops, they don’t mean that much, of course 


Then one winter on his way to school, he ran into a 
poor, thinly-clad youth shivering in the driving snow. 
After a brief conversation Mao Tse-tung took off his 
own lined jacket and put it on the stranger. Later, when 
he went home for the vacation, his things were unpacked 
and the loss of that jacket occasioned some comment. 
He was called on to explain. 
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Once, on the eve of the Chinese New Year, Mao 
Tse-tung’s father sent him to a certain household to col¬ 
lect for a hog sold it on credit. On his way back he 
met a group of miserably poor people in tatters. With¬ 
out hesitation, he gave them all the money he had col¬ 
lected. 


* it ^ itt 

One day, at his father’s orders, he and his brother 
were sent to the fields to gather beans. The brother, 
being smart, chose a spot where the beanstalks were 
sparse. The job of picking was easier here and it took 
less time to cover a wide area. Mao Tse-tung, however, 
chose a spot where the beanstalks clustered together and 
did some honest, hard work. It took him longer to pick 
and he did not seem to be moving around much. When 
his father turned up, he cast a casual glance and praised 
the younger brother while flinging bitter words at the 
elder. His elder son uncovered the basket and showed 
the amount of beans he had gathered. Mao Tse-tung’s 
father was speechless, 

* * * ♦ 

A neighbour, also named Mao, once sold Mao Tse- 
tung’s father a pig. A gentleman’s agreement was 
reached and a down-payment made, but Mao Tse-tung’s 
father did not take the pig rightaway. A fortnight or 
so elapsed and the price for pork went up. Father hur¬ 
riedly sent Mao Tse-tung over to fetch the pig. When he 
got there the neighbour protested: “The price for pork 
has gone up, hasn’t it? And I’ve been feeding it for the 
last few days too. I’m not going to sell.” 

“Why yes,” mused Mao Tse-tung, “you’ve been 
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feeding it for over ten days. Of course you don’t want 
to sell it at the same price. I can see your point” 

And he went home empty-handed. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

These stories and others of the same type are on the 
lips of the Shaoshan Chung inhabitants. They throw 
a good deal of light on Mao Tse-tung’s character. From 
the very early days he has been honest, unaffected and 
conscientious. 


IV. Studious at a Young Age 

Mao Tse-tung began his education at the age of 
eight and left the private school at thirteen. The classics 
then taught in those schools naturally left the children 
cold. Teaching methods seldom ventured beyond com¬ 
mitting passages to memory and recitation. No expla¬ 
nation was thought necessary and very few teachers 
could ‘^clear things up” for the befuddled children who 
found certain things entirely unintelligible, others, partly 
so. Mao Tse-tung was opposed to such “cramming” from 
the start. He was fond of popular fiction like Yueh Fei 
the Loyal Hero, Tales of the Tang Dynasty, The Pilgrim¬ 
age to the West, The Gods Canonized and the somewhat 
later Water Margin and The Three Kingdoms. Thirst¬ 
ing as he did for fiction, he studied his classics, and his 
phenomenal memory enabled him to remember all the 
required passages. He could remember the plot and 
characters of all those novels and, when still a mere child, 
showed a fine talent for story-telling. What he read 
in his childhood has also had considerable influence on 
his later life. 
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At the age of thirteen, he left the private school and 
returned to peasant life. He had his hands full most of the 
time, what with working in the field in the day and help¬ 
ing his father with the accounts at night. Though such 
work tired him, he continued to study. He would read 
everything he could lay his hands on the moment he was 
through with accounting. His father was annoyed. 
After all, he wasn’t reading the classics, and what a 
waste of lamp oil! Mao Tse-tung hung a blue cloth over 
his window so that the light would not be seen from out¬ 
side. It was a miserable light fed on vegetable oil, the 
flame about the size of a bean. And there, in his shabby 
little room, he read avidly many, many volumes. 


V. First Contact with Current Events 

Due to the inroads made by foreign capitalism, the 
Chinese feudal society of over three thousand years’ 
standing began to undergo an important radical change. 
The result was the birth of a semi-feudal society. As 
Mao Tse-tung wrote: 

“... . The invasion of foreign capitalism accele¬ 
rated this development. Foreign capitalism played 
an important role in disintegrating China’s social eco¬ 
nomy—while ruining China’s self-sufficing national 
economy, her handicraft industries in both the cities 
and rural households, it accelerated the development 
of commodity economy in both the cities and the 
countryside.... 

“In addition to their disintegrating effect on the 
foundation of China’s feudal economy, these things 
also created certain objective conditions and possibi- 
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lities for the development of China’s capitalist pro¬ 
duction .... 

“In fact, as early as sixty years ago, in the latter 
half of the 19th century, investment in modern indus¬ 
tries was started by some merchants, landlords, and 
bureaucrats owing to the stimulus of foreign capital¬ 
ism and certain breaches in the feudal economic 
structure. About forty years ago, at the turn of the 
century, the rudiments of China’s national capitalism 
began to develop.” 

(Mao Tse-tung: The Chinese Revolution 
and the Chinese Communist Party.) 

Comparatively progressive intellectuals proceeded 
with capitalistic reforms. Mao Tse-tung was five years 
old when the celebrated movement to “reform the gov¬ 
ernment and begin modernisation” was launched in 
1898. The new regime which subsequently came into 
being soon ended in failure, lasting a hundred days. 

One of the reformists, Cheng Kuan-ying, wrote a 
book with an ironic title “Monition in a Prosperous 
Age”, which came out before the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894. It soon got into the hands of the studious Mao 
Tse-tung. In it the author proposed a thorough reform 
based on a parliamentary system and constitutional mo¬ 
narchy. This, together with the ideas of other compara¬ 
tively progressive intellectuals at the time, exerted a 
tremendous influence on the Reform Movement follow¬ 
ing the Sino-Japanese War. They came to the same 
conclusion that China was weak because her indus¬ 
try was backward and that, again, could be traced to a 
shortage of up-to-date machines. Hence China should 
hurry up with the job of building railroads, steamships, 
telegraph, telephone, etc. 
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Mao Tse-tung was fascinated. Here was a book far 
more practical than the “Four Books” and “Five Clas¬ 
sics”, it stimulated his desire to pursue further studies. 
He left home and stayed first with a “new-type scholar” 
(a student of law) under whom he studied for half a 
year. Although from an old-type scholar, Mao Lu-chung, 
he got yet another dose of classics, he read by himself 
a number of articles on current affairs and some new 
books. 


VI. Early Sympathy for the Oppressed Masses and 
Poor Peasants 

Mao Tse-tung, however, did not drop his habit of 
reading old novels. His favourites were those dealing 
with revolts and uprisings against the oppression of the 
ruling classes. One day a question suddenly popped up: 
Why was it that only kings, generals, ministers, sages 
and heroes figured prominently in the novels he read 
and not the peasants, with whose life he was well fami¬ 
liar? It set him wondering for a long time. Then he 
found the answer: The heroes in old novels were mostly 
rulers, oppressors and exploiters who owned a great deal 
of land but who did not till it themselves and hired pea¬ 
sants to labour for them. 

A significant query—followed by an equally signi¬ 
ficant discovery. How many of the millions of readers 
of old novels ever thought of a problem like that? Mao 
Tse-tung did, and applied himself to the problem. It 
shows a constant concern on his part for the broad lab¬ 
ouring masses and how from the early days he was wont 
to exercise his mind over phenomena and problems 
lightly passed over by others. 
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The political consciousness of the Chinese people 
heightened as foreign aggression continued. A series of 
heroic struggles were waged against foreign brigandage 
and against the corrupt, feudal Manchu government 
which oppressed the Han people as well as other na¬ 
tional minorities. In 1850, forty-three years before the 
birth of Mao Tse-tung, there broke out the greatest of all 
peasant revolutions—the Taiping Revolution. For fif¬ 
teen years the Taiping Revolution held sway and al¬ 
though it failed in the end it exerted tremendous in¬ 
fluence upon the Chinese people. 

Anecdotes about the Taiping Revolution were com¬ 
mon topics for conversation among old people of the 
same generation as Mao Tse-tung s grandfather. The 
Revolution collapsed largely through the machinations 
of that arch-traitor and butcher, Tseng Kuo-fan, a 
native of Hsianghsiang, Hunan Province. It was Tseng 
who organised the Hsiang (Hunan) army with the ex¬ 
press purpose of countering and frustrating the Revolu¬ 
tion and massacred a great number of his own people. 
The people of Hunan were deeply impressed by the 
event. 

Following the failure of the Taiping Revolution, the 
Chinese peasants kept up their struggle amidst calami¬ 
ties and difficulties, natural or otherwise. 

Once, during a great famine, Mao Tse-tung and a 
group of small boys were playing outside the school 
when they saw a great many rice merchants who had 
obviously come from Changsha. The children asked 
them why they had run away from the big town. The 
rice merchants answered that they had left because of 
disturbances. Faimne had already claimed thousands of 
victims in Changsha when the starving refugees sent a 
delegate to the Governor asking for rehef. The Gover- 
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nor replied, ‘'How come you have nothing to eat? 
There's a lot of rice in the city. Look at me, I can always 
find plenty to eat!” The answer enraged the refugees 
and a riot followed. A mob burst into the Yamen^ 
hacked down the flagpole on the gate and chased the 
Governor out. Finally a responsible officer by the name 
of Chuang Keng-liang came out on horseback and paci¬ 
fied the people by saying that the government was or¬ 
ganising relief. The mob thereupon dispersed. Later on, 
the Manchu Emperor dismissed Chuang on the charge 
of “allying himself with the rioters”, and sent over a 
new Governor who promptly had all the leaders of the 
uprising arrested, and quite a number beheaded. 

The schoolboys began talking about this episode. 
Most of them sympathised with the rioters, but all in a 
more or less detached manner or merely out of curio- 
sity. Mao Tse-tung was deeply affected. Even at that 
early age the future leader of the Chinese people 
sympathised with the cause of the rioters whom he knew 
to be honest like the folk in his village, common people 
unwilling to starve. Mao Tse-tung condemned the ruler’s 
cold-blooded indifference and himself once related how 
this incident had a significant effect on his later life. 

Another time, a member of the local Ke Lao Hui (an 
underground society composed of peasants) in his village 
got into a quarrel with a landlord. The landlord who 
filed a lawsuit against him of course won the case with 
money and power both on his side. The Ke Lao Hui 
considered the verdict unjust and as a protest withdrew 
en inasse to the hills where they barricaded themselves. 
Government soldiers were sent to attack them. The land¬ 
lord spread the rumour that the Ke Lao Hui were pre¬ 
paring a regular armed revolt and that they had even 
killed a child as a kind of “blood sacrifice” to their flag. 


T 2 
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The “revolt^’ was eventually suppressed. Its leader, a 
blacksmith, escaped but was later caught and beheaded. 
This abortive attempt elicited great admiration from Mao 
Tse-tung and his young friends and the blacksmith was 
revered as a heroic martyr. 

In the following year, on the eve of harvest time, the 
countryside suffered from a shortage of rice. The poor 
were left to starve while the rich, hoarding a lot of grain, 
refused to part with their treasure except at exorbitant 
prices. Thereupon the country folk started a movement 
of “dining at the big houses”. Hundreds of hungry 
people, men and women, old and young, would burst 
into a rich man’s house, open up his storeroom and get 
the grain out. They would grind it on the spot and then, 
using the rich man’s big cauldron, cook and eat it up. The 
same procedure would be followed in other big houses. 

These incidents left a profound impression on the 
mind of the young Mao Tse-tung. His concern for the 
peasants’ suffering grew. He was not only deeply sympa¬ 
thetic with the mass movements but had the acumen to 
see in them a source of great strength. At the same time 
he began to entertain ideas of rebellion against the ruling 
classes and the superstitious idols set up by them to fool 
the people. His sympathy was ever on the side of those 
ruled and oppressed—the broad masses of the pleasantry. 


VII. He Was Strong-willed 

Mao Tse-tung’s father ruled the family with an iron 
hand. Often for no reason he would accuse his sons of 
laziness or irreverence. Mao Tse-tung frequently rebelled. 
Exj)erience had taught him that when he openly revolted 
to protect his own rights, his father would “turn soft”; 
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whereas if he knuckled under in a cowardly manner he 
would only get scolded and beaten all the more. Hence 
he hit on the method of “self-protection” through 
“struggle”. 

He first tried this method out when he was nine. He 
was then studying at the local private school but had to 
attend to farm work in the morning and in the evening. 
Private school teachers of the old type were extremely 
fond of beating pupils. “Spare the rod—spoil the child” 
—^this was the principle universally followed by parents 
and teachers in the old days in “educating” children. Mao 
Tse-tung’s teacher was no exception. His repertoire 
included many forms of corporal punishment such as 
flogging, beating on the palm, head, feet and thighs and 
“incense kneeling”. This last required the offender to 
kneel on a cash-board with sharp ridges or on a patch 
of gravelly earth for the length of the time it took a whole 
stick of incense to burn out. Naturally, Mao Tse-tung 
resisted. The first time he adopted the line of passive 
resistance, i.e. truancy. He ran away from school and 
went down the hill in the direction of an imaginary city. 
After a three-day journey, he discovered he had been 
going around the valley in circles and was only about ten 
li from home. Eventually, his family found him and 
brought him back. Upon reaching home he found his 
father no longer so hot-tempered as before, nor was the 
teacher so severe. The effect of this resistance left a 
deep imprint on his young mind. As he himself later on 
put it, borrowing a new term, he had carried out a suc¬ 
cessful “strike”. 

Mao Tse-tung’s father raised the family by working 
hard. Mao Tse-tung himself, too, had worked since his 
early years. But the two held widely different views on 
such matters as making money out of the grain business 
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and refusing to sell grain at ordinary price during 
famines. These differences of opinion largely accounted 
for the ever growing conflict between father and son. 
The old society either winked at or openly approved of 
the business of earning slightly tainted money at others^ 
expense. To our young Mao Tse-tung it was distasteful. 

Resistance to his father’s tyranny naturally gave rise 
to sympathy with that other long suffering victim, his 
mother. Mother could not see eye to eye with father 
over the w^ay the latter ran the family, but she never 
gave any sign of open resistance. Now and then she 
would remonstrate with a mild remark or sulk passively. 
Mao Tse-tung was distressed by her helplessness, and the 
plain inequality he saw between man and wife sowed the 
seeds for his later all-out rebellion against the oppressive 
character of the feudal patriarchal system. Terms like 
‘"feudalism” and “patriarchy” were as yet unknown to 
him, but he already knew enough to form a “united 
front” with his mother, brother and their hired hand in 
a common struggle his severe, dictatorial father. Never¬ 
theless he took great care always to do his full share of 
work and keep his accounts in order lest his father found 
an excuse to scold him. 


VIII. His Mind Set on Saving His Country 

China’s international position declined sharply as the 
the imperialist countries redoubled their aggressive 
efforts. But the people never slackened their struggle. 
In 1900 came the I Ho Tuan (Boxer Movement). Mao 
Tse-tung was then only seven years old. The I Ho Tuan 
started as a peasant movement against foreign oppression, 
including the Manchu regime, and its slogan was “Over- 
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throw the Manchus and restore the Ming dynasty.” The 
Manchu government seized upon the slogan, changing it 
to “Support the Manchus and exterminate foreigners.” 
The movement was finally broken up and its members 
were massacred by the joint forces of the Manchu gov¬ 
ernment and foreign invaders. The allied forces of eight 
nations entered and sacked Peking and an outrageous 
unequal treaty was made—^generally known as the 
“Treaty of Peking” (1901). China’s already semi-colonial 
status took yet another nose-dive. 

The foreign powers harboured designs to divide up 
China as early as 1894, i.e. soon after the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese War. A few years later, Mao Tse-tung, as 
eager a reader as ever, came across a pamphlet entitled 
On China’s Danger of Being Disinemhered hy Foreign 
Powers. The author touched on such things as the Japa¬ 
nese occupation of Korea and the Chinese island of Tai¬ 
wan, etc. (Mao Tse-tung still has a vivid recollection of 
the sensational first sentence on the first page of the book: 
“Alas, China is on the brink of destruction!”) After 
reading the book Mao Tse-tung was tormented by the 
misfortune that had befallen his Motherland and made 
up his mind then and there to devote himself to the cause 
of saving his country, a task in which he considered every 
Chinese should take part. From then on the problem of 
the liberation of China and the Chinese people began to 
occupy his whole attention and he devoted his powerful 
mind to studying and solving it. 

Spurred on by such a decision and an unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge, he turned down his father’s propo¬ 
sition that he should work as an apprentice in a rice store 
in town. Instead he went to Hsianghsiang where he 
entered a “foreign-style” school. Sixteen-year-old Mao 
Tse-tung left his birthplace, Shaoshan Chung, for the first 
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time and travelled to the foot of Tungtaishan about fifty 
li from home, a bundle of clothes and other odds and ends 
on his back, to have his first taste of “new education'’. 

If one leaves the city of Hsianghsiang through the 
Wangchun Gate and goes down a stone terrace, one can 
see a river, Lien Shui. There are ferryboats to carry 
people across. On the other bank, after a short walk on 
a gravel path, one sees a lovely, woody hill, Tungtaishan, 
come into view on the right. Not far from the jutting 
foot of the hill, about six or seven li from the “Dragon 
City”, is a spot called Tunganping. There, walled in by 
a high circular brick wall, with thick, black-lacquered 
double doors in front and in the rear, is a neat and com¬ 
fortable looking house—^formerly the Tungshan Aca¬ 
demy, now renamed Tungshan High Primary School of 
Hsianghsiang. 

In the evening the cone-shaped Tungtaishan and a 
white, tapering, seven-storied pagoda were shimmeringly 
reflected in the round pond near the school. There, new¬ 
comer Mao Tse-tung would frequently loiter with his 
young friends. Leaning against the stone balustrade of 
the bridge, they would talk and look at the fish darting 
to and fro in the water. A little further off, on the play¬ 
ground, students were swinging, doing gymnastics, run¬ 
ning, laughing.... 

A few days after he arrived, people began to take 
notice of him as he went in and out of the halls which 
served as study rooms, classrooms and dormitory. With an 
intelligent face, friendly eyes and a slender physique, he 
dressed very plainly in a bluecloth jacket and trousers 
of the same material. His school mates, most of whom 
came from landlord families, were richly attired. Some 
had on long gowns, with colourful waistbands tanta- 
lizingly half-exposed below a dark jacket, and with lea- 
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ther-soled brocade shoes to match. Some wore fashion¬ 
able student uniforms. But Mao Tse-tung had just that 
one homespun suit of clothes. He spoke with an accent 
which was patently non-Hsianghsiang. Upon being asked, 
he replied that it was true that his home was in Hsiangtan, 
but that his mother who came from a family named Wen 
was a native of Hsianghsiang. In fact, this time he had 
come down together with his cousin Wen. The Wen boy 
had first entered the school a year before; hence many 
boys knew him. For a while, Mao Tse-tung felt lonely. 
Still, he did have a handful of good friends, mostly boys 
from poor families who wore shabby clothes and were 
eager to study hard and make good. Another thing was 
their common accent, which showed slight variations from 
the standard Hsianghsiang pronunciation. For instance, 
for “F’ they would say Wo and not the peculiar Hsiang¬ 
hsiang sound, Nga. 

Mao Tse-tung spoke slowly and his manners were 
frank and unassuming. The quick progress he made in 
school soon endeared him to all the teachers, especially 
the classics teacher and the Chinese language teacher, 
since, steeped in the classics, he was extremely proficient 
at writing old-style essays. 

It was customary for the schoolmaster to make a 
little speech when the students gathered together for roll- 
call in the mornings. The subject of China’s decline and 
her being bullied by foreign powers was frequently 
touched on and the students were fired with indignation. 
Some of the teachers had just returned from Japan. Mao 
Tse-tung learnt from them how Japan had become strong 
after the Meiji reform (1868) and how many other foreign 
powers had predatory designs on China. This made him 
all the more concerned over the fate of his country. 

He continued his long-formed habit of doing his own 
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reading in Tungshan primary school. Although Chinese 
history was his favourite field, he also dipped in the 
history and geography of foreign countries. Two books 
were presented to him by a friend. One was on the Re¬ 
form Movement (1898) sponsored by Kang Yu-wei, the 
other was a bound volume of “New People’s Miscellany”, 
which had Liang Chi-chao as editor. Mao Tse-tung read 
them over many times until he knew them almost by 
heart. He was then an admirer of Kang and Liang be¬ 
cause both of them centred their discussion on the prob¬ 
lem of saving China, and Liang had the further 
advantage of being the master of a vigorous prose style. 

One evening when the children were through playing 
and were crowding into the study-room at the sound of 
the bell, Mao Tse-tung found himself in the company of 
another boy as he made his way towards the second gate 
of the school. The boy was holding a book in his hand. 

“What book do you have there?” asked Mao Tse-tung 
gently. 

“ ‘Heroes and Great Men of the World’.” 

“May I have a look?” 

A few days later, Mao Tse-tung returned the book. 
His manners were apologetic; 

“Forgive me for smearing your book.” 

The curious student opened the book and found 
many passages marked out with circles and dots. The 
most heavily marked were the biographies of Washington, 
Napoleon, Peter the Great, Catherine the Great, Welling¬ 
ton, Gladstone, Rousseau, Montesquieu and Lincoln. Said 
Mao Tse-tung: 

“We should strive to make our country strong and 
prosperous, so as not to follow in the footsteps of Indo- 
China, Korea and India. You know the ancient Chinese 
proverb: ‘One overturned chariot serves as a warning to 
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the next.’ We should all rally together. Ku Yen-wu was 
perfectly right in saying, ‘Every common man has a hand 
in determining the fate of his nation!’ ” 

Then, after a brief pause, he continued: 

“China’s decline did not begin yesterday. Therefore, 
to make her rich, strong and independent wiU also take 
a long time. But we shouldn’t let the length of time 
worry us. Look here,” he opened the book and pointed 
at one page, “Victory and independence only came to the 
United States after eight years of fighting under Washing¬ 
ton, eight long, bitter years....” 



Chapter II 

CAUGHT IN THE WHIRLPOOL OF THE 1911 
REVOLUTION 


IX. His First Contact with the Revolution 

MAO TSE-TUNG stayed only a year in Tungshan 
primary school. A desire to travel seized him. One of 
the teachers at the primary school wrote a letter of 
recommendation for him. Once more he carried his own 
belongings and headed for a senior primary school in the 
town of Hsiangtan but, on account of his height, he was 
rejected by the principal. He got aboard a crowded little 
Hsiang River steamer and travelled third class to Chang¬ 
sha where there was a secondary school for children of 
the Hsianghsiang folk. He was speechless with excite¬ 
ment on seeing the city bustling with activity and 
immense crowds thronging the streets. For a while he 
was haunted by the fear that he might not be allowed to 
enter the Provincial Hsianghsiang Secondary School of 
which he had a high opinion. To his great surprise he 
was admitted with no difficulty at all. 

That was in 1911, the year of the Revolution which 
overthrew the Manchu Empire. Mao Tse-tung arrived 
in Changsha filled with a characteristic fiery spirit of 
self-reliance. Despite the fact that he had made great 
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progress in his ideological make-up, outwardly his man¬ 
ner remained much the same. He was modest, unassum¬ 
ing and frugal as ever. 

In Changsha he had his first chance to see a news¬ 
paper. It was called “People's Strength", financed by 
the Tung Meng Hui (predecessor of the Kuomintang). 
He was deeply moved by one article about the seventy- 
two martyrs who sacrificed themselves in an armed rising 
in Canton against the Manchus. He learnt at the same 
time of the political platform put forth by Sun Yat-sen 
and the Tung Meng Hui. He was overjoyed and wrote 
an article himself and had it put up on the school wall. 
He proposed that Sun Yat-sen be recalled from Japan to 
be President of the new government and that Kang Yu- 
wei be made Prime Minister and Liang Chi-chao, Foreign 
Minister. Needless to say, he had at that stage not yet 
grasped the difference between Sun Yat-sen's views and 
those of Kang and Liang, but he did have a distinct feel¬ 
ing that all those who worked for the Reform and the 
Revolution should unite together in combating the 
cowardly and despotic Manchu regime. 

Ever since international imperialism embarked upon 
its aggression against China the Manchu government had 
pursued a double-edged policy. Abroad, it was ready to 
compromise and yield on whatever issue that arose; at 
home, it intensified its oppression and exploitation of the 
people. The broad masses had already risen on a number 
of occasions against the Manchus, against extortionate 
taxation and against hunger. The Railway Nationalisa¬ 
tion Bill, an attempt on the part of the Manchu 
government to sell out railway interests to foreign impe¬ 
rialism, met with strong opposition. Public voices were 
raised against Manchu autocracy. The idea that a 
constitution should be drawn up and parliament convened 
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became widespread. Armed insurrections led by revo¬ 
lutionaries became more and more numerous. 

Hunan Province had always been the scene of acute 
struggles between the old and the new. New Learning 
first blossomed forth in Hunan. Some of the most radical 
members in the Reform Movement were natives of Hunan 
Province. A ‘‘School of Current Affairs” was established 
in Hunan. Improvement in the transportation system, 
the opening up of mines, establishment of military acade¬ 
mies and the training of the militia were also planned. 
Another organisation, the “Society of Southern Scholars”, 
with a membership running well over a thousand, “aims 
at uniting all the patriots of the south as one so that they 
may, making Hunan their starting point, discuss the 
cause of patriotism and formulate policies for saving the 
countr3^” (Collected Works of Liang Chi-chao, the Bio- 
graphy of Tan Ssu-iung,) Two publications, Hsiang 
Hsueh Hsin Pao, which came out once every ten days, 
and Hsiang Pao, a daily which later became a monthly, 
also exerted considerable influence. These activities 
placed Hunan in the forefront of progressive provinces. 

Huang Hsing, leader of the Hua Hsing Society, which 
formed part of Tung Meng Hui, was a native of Changsha. 
He was also leader of the Canton Uprising in which 
seventy-two revolutionaries were massacred. The death 
of these seventy-two revolutionaries together with the 
execution of Hsu Hsi-lin and Chiu Chin, who were 
engaged in revolutionary activities in Anhwei, caused 
great unrest among the Hunan people. Indignant, they 
took powerful action, spearheading the movement against 
railway nationalisation and supporting the public demand 
for a constitution and the convention of parliament. Hsu 
Te-li, now one of the most distinguished revolutionary 
veterans, cut his finger to write in his own blood a peti- 
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tion for the convention of parliament, so high was public 
sentiment then. 

The tide of revolution swept the masses. Beginning 
with the “Patriotic Riot” of the Shanghai Patriotic Club 
in 1903, more and more intellectuals threw themselves in¬ 
to the work of actively spreading anti-Manchu propa¬ 
ganda. Teachers and students all over the country or¬ 
ganised night schools and issued pamphlets to dissemi¬ 
nate revolutionary views among the masses. Nothing 
short of “clipping off the queue” was adequate to express 
the students’ violent anti-Manchu sentiments. At Hsiang- 
hsiang Secondary School, Mao Tse-tung was one of the 
first to clip off his queue. He and another student who 
had done the same thing began to work on others, and 
clipped off the queues of more than ten people who had 
previously entered into a “queue-clipping” pact with them 
but lost courage at the last moment. Their queues were 
forcibly removed. 

It was on the eve of the 1911 Revolution. The slo¬ 
gans, “Drive out the Manchus!” “Free China!” “Set up a 
Republic!” and “Equality in land rights!” were deeply 
imprinted in the hearts of people. The revolutionaries 
got increasingly active and the people’s demand for a re¬ 
volution could no longer be ignored. Mao Tse-tung, 
young and fervent, found hmiself in the whirlpool of 
revolution. 


X. To Serve the Revolution—Soldiering 

On the Tenth of October, 1911, the Wuchang Uprising 
broke out which had originally been planned for some 
forty days later, on the birthday of the Empress Dowager. 
But a membership list of the revolutionary party fell into 
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the hands of the Manchu agents. Arrests were made and 
some people executed. For this reason the date of the 
uprising had to be advanced. 

The atmosphere of Changsha became at once tense. 
Martial law was proclaimed by the Governor of Hunan. 
The revolutionaries nevertheless carried on their secret 
activities within and outside the city walls. Some stirred 
up anti-Manchu and pro-Han feelings by lectures in 
schools. Some worked on the New Army encamped out¬ 
side the city and incited the men to mutiny.... 

One day, a revolutionary came to the Provincial 
Hsianghsiang School and, with the permission of the Prin¬ 
cipal, made a speech which fired the hearts of the whole 
audience. A number of students bitterly denounced the 
Manchus and proposed the establishment of a republic. 
Everyone at the meeting was breathless with excitement. 

Mao Tse-tung, tremendously stirred after hearing the 
speech, decided to join the revolution. After about five 
days’ reflection he came to the conclusion that soldiering 
was the best approach to the revolution. He made up his 
mind to enlist in the Revolutionary Army under the com¬ 
mand of the Governor of Hupeh, Li Yuan-hung. He 
borrowed money to travel from his fellow-students and 
several friends went along with him to Wuchang. It was 
suggested by somebody that they should wear oilskin 
shoes as the streets were exceedingly wet. Mao Tse-tung 
remembered that he had a peasant friend who possessed a 
pair of such oilskin shoes. His friend, who came from 
the same village as he himself, was then a soldier in the 
New Army encamped outside the walls of Changsha. He 
called on him but was stopped by a sentry at the camp. 

Something was afoot. The Tung Meng Hui and Ke 
Lao Hui elements had already infiltrated into the bar¬ 
racks of the 49th and the 50th Brigades of the New Army. 
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Huang Hsing, one of the leaders, was not in Hunan at the 
time. The Ke Lao Hui was the guiding spirit and got the 
two Brigades to join the revolution and line up with the 
Wuchang-Hankow revolutionaries. When Mao Tse-tung 
arrived the New Army had just got their munitions and 
were marching into Changsha in strength. He instantly 
returned to the city and found the gates closed but 
unlatched. 

It was a Sunday morning. The New Army marched 
from their review ground outside the city towards one of 
the gates to Changsha. After firing a series of volleys, 
they sent one unit to take the arsenal at the ‘‘Lotus Pond’’, 
while the main body of troops entered the city through 
the gate and made its way directly towards the Gover¬ 
nor’s House. The guards did not put up any resistance 
and the Governor was forced to surrender. A huge 
white flag was hoisted up atop the Governor’s House. 
Soon white flags of various sizes appeared over all the 
schools, offices and shops. By the time Mao Tse-tung 
returned to school, a white flag had already been hung 
over the gates, with a few soldiers on guard outside. 
Hunan declared itself independent of the Manchu 
government. 

In the afternoon news came that two leaders of the 
Ke Lao Hui of Hunan had been elected Governor and 
Vice-Governor of the Province. It was a cloudy day and 
people felt nervous and tense. But soon everybody 
brightened up—who had expected the revolution to 
^‘come through” so easily? 

But, though tottering, the Manchu regime was not 
yet overthrown. War went on. Changsha was buzzing 
with activity, for it was necessary to despatch troops to 
aid Wuchang-Hankow and to recruit new soldiers. A 
number of enthusiastic youngsters formed a Student 
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Army. While still firm in his determination to join the 
Revolutionary Army, Mao Tse-tung considered the Stu« 
dent Army too feeble an instrument. No, nothing short 
of the regular army was good enough for him. We 
wanted to make a solid contribution to the revolution. This 
was the way he reasoned it out: For a revolution to 
succeed, fighting is necessary. And the best way to serve 
the revolution was to become a soldier. 

He was then only 18 but quite tall for his age. His 
height, which had so far been a liability as, for instance, 
when it gave the principal of the Hsianghsiang Senior 
Primary School an excuse to reject him, this time did him 
a good turn—the army wanted tall men and he was ac¬ 
cepted. The company to which he belonged was quartered 
inside the Court of Justice which had not yet begun 
operating. Besides regular training, these new soldiers 
had to do all sorts of curious minor duties. They had to 
carry bed-boards, bedding, clothes-baskets, etc. for their 
officers when they moved to new quarters. On top of all 
this, some of them had to make daily journeys to the 
White Sand Well outside the city to fetch water for the 

mess as well as for the officers’ tea. 

Mao Tse-tung was on very good terms with his 
fellow men, and the officers also liked him. They turned 
to him when they wanted to write letters home or to 
friends. He never refused anybody, but patiently helped 
one and all. In talking with other soldiers he always 
made a point of studying their family background. He 
discovered that most of them were good, honest peasants. 

A few were miners, blacksmiths and workers of other 
professions. He was kindly disposed towards them all 
and they looked upon him as “a personal friend”. One 
new soldier, however, was a brazen-faced bully. He 
was disliked and feared by almost everybody. But in 
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his obtrusive encounters with Mao Tse-tung, who knew 
how to handle him, he was always worsted to the satis¬ 
faction of all. He never dared push Mao Tse-tung 
around. 


XI. He Stood jor Socialisvi 


The new soldiers then received seven dollars a 
month. Most of the soldiers squandered their money 
in eating, drinking and amusing themselves. Mao Tse- 
tung, however, budgeted his expenditure most carefully: 
two dollars for food and a very small sum for water (he 
bought water from professional water-carriers because 
he seldom went to the White Sand Well himself). He 
allowed himself only one luxury—taking out subscrip¬ 
tions to a few newspapers. 

His interest in newspapers dated back to his secon¬ 
dary school days before he joined the army. Gradually 
he developed into a perfect ‘‘news fan’\ He would read 
through all the four pages of an edition without skipping 
a word. The variety of material contained in the news¬ 
papers especially delighted him—news items, commen¬ 
taries on current affairs, miscellaneous articles and 
what not! He acquired quite a bit of useful knowledge 
through newspaper reading. Most important of all, it 
led him to apply himself to the study of current affairs 
and social problems. 

The 1911 Revolution ended in the downfall of the 
Manchu regime. Then followed a period of emancipa¬ 
tion for various schools of political thought. Apart from 
the Tung Meng Hui, which later became the Kuomintang, 
many other political parties appeared on the scene such 
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as the Freedom Party, Progressive Party, Socialist Party, 
etc. Some of them enjoyed only an ephemeral existence. 

Once Mao Tse-tung read an article on Socialism in 
one of the newspapers. A little later on he came across 
some pamphlets on the same subject. Needless to say, 
they gave only sketchy, fragmentary information about 
Socialism. The authors had either written entirely from 
hearsay, or gleaned a few terms from foreign books. 
None of them came anywhere near exhaustiveness and 
quite a number smacked of socialist-reformist tenden¬ 
cies. Still, to Mao Tse-tung, with his sharp sense for 
what was new and his courage to stand by what he 
thought was the truth, they were a source of joy and 
inspiration. He immediately started discussing Socialism 
with other soldiers, holding it to be the best theory so 
far advanced for the salvation of the world and mankind. 

He had been away from Tungshan primary school for 
over a year but he kept up regular correspondence with 
his old friends. In the excitement of his new discovery 
he wrote to tell them about the principles of Socialism. 

4 ; « 4 : 

The Wuchang Uprising was first echoed in Changsha. 
Soon the provinces of Kiangsi, Shensi, Shansi, Yunnan, 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Fukien, Shan¬ 
tung, Szechuan, Kweichow, Kansu and Sinkiang all de¬ 
clared their independence, one after another. Within 
less than a month the Revolutionary Army took seven¬ 
teen provinces. Thus the Manchu regime, which had 
ruled for two-hundred and sixty-eight years, quickly 
•collapsed. But before it did so the Manchu regime put 
up a final struggle, trying to slow down the revolution 
with such conciliatory measures as issuing a nineteen 
point constitution, greatly limiting the imperial power 
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appointing Yuan Shih-kai as Prime Minister to form a 
cabinet, etc. Little did the Manchus expect that Yuan 
Shih-kai, leader of reactionary big landlords and com¬ 
pradors, would betray them. With the Northern Army 
which he controlled. Yuan Shih-kai seized all govern¬ 
mental powers. That done, he returned round to deal a 
heavy blow to the cause of revolution, then still young 
and in a fluid state, by launching attacks on Wuchang- 
Hankow and occupying Hanyang, which is opposite 
Hankow. 

Chang Hsun *, who had announced his determina¬ 
tion to hold Nanking to the bitter end, was completely 
routed. The People s Army (formerly the New Army) 
marched into Nanking and the Joint Meeting of Dele¬ 
gates of All Provincial Governors which the revolution¬ 
ary^ leaders convened in Shanghai went to Nanking after 
a brief sojourn in Wuchang-Hankow. A “Provisional 
Govermnent of the Chinese Republic” was set up with 
Sun Yat-sen as President and the well-known “Provi¬ 
sional Constitution” was drawn up and promulgated. 

By this time organisations of the proletariat and the 
working class movements in the capitalist countries were 
growing from strength to strength. It is to be recalled 
that Marxism had come into being in 1845 and that the 
First International was founded in 1864. With the 
unceasing struggle on the part of the Chinese people, 
the Chinese proletariat also came into being following 
the birth of Chinese capitalism. But at that time the 
Chinese working class was still weak and was yet to 
become an independent, political force. 

As for peasants, handicraftsmen, the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, bourgeois intellectuals and other revolutionary 

• Chang Hsun (1855*’1923). one of the Northern warlords under 
Yuan Shih-kai. 
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elements, they were hardly organised and were equip¬ 
ped with only a rudimentary kind of political conscious¬ 
ness, Those who led, took part in, or morally supported 
the revolution, came from wudely different social strata 
with equally different aims. In fact, ‘"anti-Manchu-ism” 
seemed just about the only thing they had in common. 
Once that was set aside, a lot of conflicting interests and 
contradictions immediately became apparent. With the 
revolutionai’j' front being so feeble and disorganised, 
there was little wonder that the “fruits" of the revolu¬ 
tion fell into the hands of the landlord class, the com¬ 
prador class, warlords and bureaucrats. As chief 
representative of these elements, Yuan Shih-kai proved 
eminently successful in using trickery to turn the 
revolution to his own advantage. 

The situation in Hunan had also changed. Tan 
Yen-kai * became Governor. Two prominent leaders 
of the Ke Lao Hui, Chiao Ta-feng and Chen Tso-hsin, 
who had done so much in organising the uprising were 
assassinated. Responsible leaders and supporters of the 
revolution began to compromise with Yuan Shih-kai. 
Under the illusion that the Revolution had already 
“come off", they advocated peace between the North 
and the South, so that China could once more be unified. 
They gave in to Yuan Shih-kai all along the line: that 
in return for the abdication of the Manchu Emperor, 
Sun Yat-sen should hand over the presidency to Yuan 
Shih-kai; the Nanking Government be dissolved; the 
capital of the Chinese Republic remain in Peking.... 
Sun Yat-sen himself did not agree to this programme 
but he was left in an isolated position as the majority 
of the members of the revolutionary party, out of a 

* Tan Yen-kai (1870-15)30). rose to high office under the reaction¬ 
ary Kuomintang regime. 
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desire to ‘‘get on” and get rich, strove unconditionally 
for compromise, “harmony” and “unity”. 

It was stated that Sun Yat-sen later on admitted 
that the 1911 Revolution had been a failure. In a sense, 
Ihe Revolution may be said to have miscarried. But it 
did succeed in overthrowing the oldest absolute 
monarchy in the world and in smashing the fetters with 
w’hich the Manchus had shackled the Chinese people. 
As a democratic movement marking the first triumph 
in the struggle against imperialism and feudalism and 
for national independence and freedom, it is an impor¬ 
tant milestone in the histoi'y of the development of 
Chinese society and world culture. 

Peace was ai'ranged between the North and the 
South and China was “unified”. Mao Tse-tung decided 
to ask for a discharge from the army. At the first hint 
that he was going to leave, the company and platoon 
commanders came round to persuade him to stay on. 
“You’ll go far as a soldier”, they said, meaning he could 
easily get on and get rich. But Mao Tse-tung was firm. 
He left the anny and went back to his interrupted 
studies. At about the same time he began to go in for 
social work of an elementary kind. 



Chapter III 

STUDYING HARD TO EDUCATE HIMSELF 

XII. A Stranger Stranded in Changsha 

HAVING MADE UP his mind to continue his studies^ 
Mao Tse-tung began to look out for school advertise¬ 
ments in the papers. There were all sorts of school 
advertisements—^training schools for police officers and 
soap-makers, law schools, commercial schools, etc. 
Naively, he paid application fees of one dollar each to 
five or six schools. Of course, most of the advertise¬ 
ments were worded to catch the eyes of young men like 
himself, but he also had a lot of encouragement from his 
friends. For a while, he seriously considered becoming 
a soap-maker in order to “enrich the nation and benefit 
the people”. The idea of being a lawyer or a judge or 
an economist to help build up the nation s economy was 
also on his mind. Eventually he entered a commercial 
school. This was a provincial school with good courses 
and good teachers. He sent in his application, at the 
same time writing to inform his father about it. The 
latter consented right away since he had always said 
commerce was the thing for his son. Hadn’t he tried to 
send him to a rice store as an apprentice a while back? 
As was then the fashion, most of the courses were con- 
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ducted in English. Like a lot of other students who had 
been admitted at that time, Mao Tse-tung did not know 
English well. Therefore, he left after staying there only 
a month. 

He scanned the advertisements again and applied 
to the First Provincial Secondary School. He came out 
first in the entrance examinations. The headmaster of 
the school and the teachers took a great liking to this 
new student who showed such promise. They doubted, 
however, if he had written the essay himself. He was 
given another examination in their presence and again 
showed his mettle. Everyone was impressed and Mao 
Tse-tung entered the First Secondarj,' School. But he 
found the curriculum there much too limited and super¬ 
ficial. Dissatisfied, he lingered on for half a year. 

One Chinese teacher in the school, however, did a 
lot to help Mao Tse-tung. Detecting an inclination to 
literature in this new student, the teacher lent him a 
set of “Mirror of History”, which Mao Tse-tung found 
most absorbing. Gradually, he arrived at the conclusion 
that through reading and studying by himself he could 
get at least as much as from an ordinary school, if not 
more. He therefore drew up a plan for studies consist¬ 
ing entirely of reading by himself. 


XIII. Education by Self-study 

Ting Wang Tai, an elevation in Changsha city, had 
not much to boast of in its altitude. The view from its 
top, too, was somewhat restricted. But it had a building 
on top which had been converted into a library. The 
stockroom, containing both Chinese and foreign books^ 
was on the first floor. It was the first provincial libraiy 
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in Hunan. As it had been opened to the public only a 
short while ago, it had just a few regular readers, and 
there was one person they could always count on. 

Every day, punctually at the hour the library 
opened, a tall and plainly dressed young man would 
enter the building with a leisurely stride. Finding the 
book he wanted, he would sit down at a table in the 
reading room and read on and on, almost without inter¬ 
ruption, until closing time. It went on like this, day 
after day, rain or shine. This young man was none other 
than Mao T.se-tung. He studied with great concentra¬ 
tion, his only rest being the short interval at noon when 
he would go out for a few dumplings or i>ancakes to 
stay his hunger. The moment he set foot in the library 
he was, in the words he used himself when recalling 
that period, like ‘'an ox let loose in a vegetable garden”. 
He would devour and digest anything: Chinese books 
according to the four major divisions: classics, history, 
philosophy and belles-lettres; the history, geography, 
philosophy and literature of foreign countries. .. Among 
the books he read during that period were: The Wealth 
of Nations by Adam Smith, The Origin of Species by 
Charles Darwin, Evolution and Ethics by Thomas Hux¬ 
ley, System of Logic by J. S. Mill, The Study of Socio- 
logy by Herbert Spencer, The Spirit of Law by Montes¬ 
quieu, works by Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and ancient 
Greek and Roman classics. In short, very few of all 
the famous works translated into Chinese escaped his 
attention. 

Another object of attraction was a big world map 
hung on the wall of the library. WTienever Mao Tse- 
tung passed by, he invariably paused to inspect it with 
sustained interest. 

He returned to his lodgings in the evening after 
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Spending a whole day in the library. This kind of hard 
but studious life continued for half a year or so. Within 
that period, which Mao Tse-tung thinks of as one of 
the most valuable in his Ufe, he had acquired a lot of 
useful knowledge. 

To his family, this anomalous situation of neither 
studying regularly at a school nor working at a job was 
highly distasteful. They cut off his alowance. With his 
money soon running out and finding it impossible to 
maintain himself at his lodgings, he began to look about 
for another place to stay. He thought of finding a teach¬ 
ing job. The following advertisement in a newspaper 
came to his attention one day: 

First Normal School of Hunan 
Tuition and Board Free 
Educational Work after Graduation 
Education Lays the Foundation 
of a Country, etc. 

Mao Tse-tung was delighted. A letter to his famliy 
brought back an encouraging answer. He took the 
examination and was admitted. 


XIV. Erudition and Specialisation 

The First Normal School of Hunan was situated 
outside the south gate of Changsha near a hill known 
as Miao Kao Feng. It was here that Mao Tse-tung, the 
saviour of the Chinese people, studied for five years till 
his graduation. He learned a good deal and got his first 
experience with mass activities at this school. His poli¬ 
tical outlook began to take a more definite shape and he 
showed himself already in that period to be an organising 
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genius and a leader of men. It was also here that he 
united many schoolmates whom he later moulded into 
the backbone of the revolutionary movement. 

Mao Tse-tung was put in Class E. Hard-working 
as ever, he still liked to pursue his own studies and he 
continued to read indefatigably. His talents, his serious 
attitude towards study and his frank, modest and likable 
behaviour won the admiration of all. His compositions 
were considered great events in the school. Every time 
he wrote a new one the teacher would paste it on the 
wall opposite the dean’s office and it always drew crowds 
of people to read it after class. Mao Tse-tung did not 
rely on his own brilliance. Nor did he allow such admi¬ 
ration to turn his head. On the contrary, thirsting for 
knowledge, he studied with unsparing efforts. Since 
study-time in the evening seemed to him too short, he 
continued reading in the dormitory. When the bugle 
called for all the school lights to be put out, he often 
lighted a lamp of his own, propping it up with a bamboo 
stick, and went on reading in bed. Frequently, he would 
read all through the night. 

Mao Tse-tung attended classes regularly but he kept 
a reading plan of his own which was largely one for 
private studying. When he hit on what seemed to him 
a crucial problem, he gave it his whole attention, aban¬ 
doning everything else including class assignments. He 
was fond of social science to the exclusion of other 
courses which he found unpractical and useless. This 
was only natural since social and political problems had 
always held special interest for him. 

There was a period when he devoted a lot of time 
to natural science. He did so out of the conviction that 
it was wrong to keep natural science and Marxism apart. 
His attitude then was to concentrate on things that 
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really interested him. Chinese history formed one of 
his major studies. He once got together all the books, 
both old and new, on Chinese history that he could lay 
his hands on and studied them methodically one after 
another. Very keen on making notes, he had piled up a 
whole trunkful of notebooks, filled with bold, striking 
handwriting, expressing equally bold and striking 
thoughts. 

XV. ^‘Hsueh Wen”—Study and Ask Questions 

Yang Huai-chung, a well-known teacher at the First 
Normal School, exerted a good deal of influence on Mao 
Tse-tung and his classmates. A native of Changsha, he 
had studied for six years in Japan and four years in 
England. At the same time he was rooted in traditional 
Chinese philosophy and liked to expand on the philoso¬ 
phers of the Sung dynasty. Kant, Spencer and Rous¬ 
seau were also his favourites. His courses in the First 
Normal School included ethics, logic, psychology, edu¬ 
cation and philosophy. He was not a brilliant speaker 
but neither did he have tiresome mannerisms and his 
audience was always most respectfully attentive. His 
enthusiasm for learning drew around him a circle of 
thoughtful studious young men, among whom were Mao 
Tse-tung, Tsai Ho-shen * and Chen Changf. The three 

* Tsai Ho-shen was one of Mao Tse-tung’s best friends in the 
First Normal School. A native of Hsianghsiang. he was poor but 
extremely studious. Later on, he went to France and organised 
Communist groups among Chinese labourers and Chinese students. 
After returning to China he did propaganda work for the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party and showed himself a 
talented leader of the Chinese Revolution. In 1931 he was arrested 
in Hongkong. From there he was extradited to Canton, where the 
anti-revolutionary butchers spreadeagled him on a wall and beat 
him to death, his breast torn with bayonet wounds. 

•f-Chen Chang: See pp. 57-8. 
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of them, as well as many others, made a habit of calling 
on Yang Huai-chung at his home on Sundays to discuss 
various problems with him. The latter took to these 
students and never tired of helping them and offering 
them advice. 

Besides history and literature, philosophy claimed 
much of Mao Tse-tung’s attention. It was a subject that 
he had studied with great enthusiasm. His thirst for 
new knowledge was even spurring him forward. During 
his stay at the First Normal School, besides studying 
privately and consulting the schools teachers he sought 
out every ‘'great scholar” that was passing through 
Changsha. His attitude towards them was that of a 
respectful pupil eager to learn something new from them. 
The interview over, he would pass on to friends his im¬ 
pressions, with critical comments, of the person 
interviewed. 

Mao Tse-tung often visited the "Chuan-shan 
Society”, an institution in Changsha with lectures every 
Sunday on the various aspects of the teachings of Wang 
Chuan-.shan, a great philosopher of the Ming dynasty. 
He was specially attracted to the philosopher’s fiery 
patriotism. 

“The term hsueh wen (learning),” Mao Tse-tung 
used to say, “is a highly significant combination since 
hsiieh (to study) and wen (to ask questions) go hand 
in hand.” 


XVI. Sunbath, Windhath, Rainbath and Others 

Yang Huai-chung’s influence on the students was 
by no means limited to their academic studies but ex¬ 
tended to their ways of living too. He was opposed to 
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the corrupt, feudal type of living and advocated living 
in a new, democratic and scientific manner. He advo¬ 
cated doing away with breakfast but said people should 
go in for deep breathing, meditation and cold baths all 
the year round, winter including. Mao Tse-tung, Tsai 
Ho-shen and others took to imitating him with all their 
youthful enthusiasm. For almost two years they went 
without breakfast. 

One year, during the summer vacation, Mao, Tsai 
and a student named Chang Kun-ti shared a pavilion on 
top of the Yuehlu Mountain, on the river bank opposite 
Changsha. They went without breakfast and supper as 
well. Their diet consisted largely of fresh broad beans. 
Of course, there was an idea of economising since none 
of them had much money. They went to the hilltop to 
meditate in the morning and then came down to bathe 
in a cold pond or in the river. This went on until the 
end of the vacation. They believed in the steady prac¬ 
tising of this ^‘austerity training” programme. They 
also enlarged what the term “bathing” usually connotes, 
often stripping and exposing their bodies to the elements: 
sun, wind and downpours. Mao Tse-tung referred to 
these practices facetiously as “sunbath”, “windbath”, 
and “rainbath”. They also frequented a little isle in the 
Hsiang River where swimming was good. All this was 
intended to help build up a strong constitution. 

Another hobby of theirs was “voice-training”. They 
would go to the hills and shout or recite the poets of the 
Tang dynasty; or climb up the city walls and there inflate 
their lungs and yell to the roaring winds.... On certain 
points, their training was in curious agreement with po¬ 
pular modern methods, which emphasised sunlight, open 
air and shower-bathing. 

During their stay in the pavilion, each of them 
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had only one towel, one umbrella and some clothes. Mao 
Tse-tung was always clad in a long grey gown which 
distinguished him from the rest. 

At night they slept out in the open, in a meadow, 
keeping far apart from each other, to give themselves 
plenty of fresh air. When they later went back to school 
they continued to sleep out in the playground right up 
to the cold season. 

In recalling these days, Mao Tse-tung once wrote 
the following words in his diary: 

“To struggle against Heaven, what joy! 

To struggle against Earth, what joyT 

In 1920-21, he got together a “Weekend Club”, 
which met on Sundays for outings to the Changsha 
suburbs—^to scenic spots like the Gold Basin Range, 
Silver Basin Range, Monkey Rock, etc. One mid-autumn 
evening, they punted down the Hsiang River to enjoy 
the moonlight. They did not get back ti]! the small 
hours of the following day after having made a complete 
detour around the isle, which is known as the “Island of 
Oranges”. 

A poem by Mao Tse-tung himself describes this 
period. As a piece of literary work, it illustrates very 
well his gifts as a poet, his broad sweeping imagination, 
his all-embracing sympathy and lofty sentiments: 

“Alone in the chilly autumn, 

With the Hsiang River flowing northward. 

On the Island of Oranges, 

I saw ten thousand hills reddened all over 

With thickly painted leaves; 

And the river transparent green, 

In which a hundred boats were racing. 
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The eagle soared into limitless space. 

Fish gathered in shoals — 

Life in its midtifarious form under the frosty sky 
Was bursting forth for Freedom. 

I opened the casement of a solitary tower 
And inquired: Who, on the immense planet, 

Decides the fate of creatures? 

^‘With a host of comrades I revisited this spot, 

And recalled the high-spirited, bygone days, 

When all my friends were young 
And light of heart; 

And the hand that wrote and knew no restraint 
Commanded a free, yet delicate imagination. 

We pointed at the river and hills 
Which stimulated the creative instinct, 

And scorned the dukes of yore that ruled over ten 

thousand families! 

Have you forgotten 

How in the midst of rapid-flowing waters 
Riding over the waves forward sailed our harge?^^ 

—Written to the melody of Hsin Yuan Chun. 


XVII. A Wandering Scholar—Beginning of Social 
Investigations 

Mao Tse-tung availed himself of one summer vaca¬ 
tion to tour various counties of Hunan. He started from 
Changsha and journeyed on foot through Ninghsiang, 
Pingchiang, Liuyang etc., altogether five counties, with¬ 
out having a single penny to his name. Adept in making 
use of old conventions for new purposes, he earned his 
way around the counties by writing scrolls, though this 
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was a haphazard way of making enough to pay his ex¬ 
penses. This, however, enabled him to travel widely in 
the countryside, study and understand the habits and 
customs of the peasants, a problem which has seldom 
been out of his mind. 

Another summer, together with Tsai Ho-shen, he 
travelled via Hsiangyin, Yiyang, and Yuehchow all 
around the Tungting Lake. They started from the foot 
of the Yuehlu Mountain outside Changsha and picked 
their way through the Yunw^an Temple, each armed 
only with an umbrella, a towel wrapped around it, and 
a pair of sandals. Before they left, Tsai Ho-shen told 
his mother and his sister (Tsai Chang, now Chairman of 
the All-China Democratic Women’s Federation), “We’ll 
be back in two or three days.” They did not return until 
almost two months later. 

When the travellers came home to the Tsai family 
who had a house by the Yuehlu Mountain, they narrated 
how they talked with the monk.s in the temples along 
their way. how they earned a little money here and 
there by writing scrolls, etc. The peasants were at first 
sceptic, since they did not look a bit like the ordinary 
type of wandering scholars. “Fortune-tellers, probably”, 
commented some of them.... But once they got into 
conversation with the tv/o young men they received 
them w’ith open arms, treating them with every consi¬ 
deration. Mao Tse-tung and Tsai Ho-shen inquired into 
the customs and manners of the various villages along 
their way, investigated the life of the peasants, rent 
conditions and relations between landlords and tenants, 
the want and destitution of the poor peasants. Often the 
peasants would offer them food and lodging but more 
often than not they were obliged to sleep out in the 
open and subsist on a diet of hill haws and berries. 



Chairman Mao in 1939. talking with 
young orderlies of the Eighth Route 
Army. 




Chairman Mao in 1939. with a group 
of Shensi peasants. 
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XVIII. A Mind At Once Political and Scientific 

In the First Normal School a special hall was pro¬ 
vided for the students to do their studies in the evening. 
When the two-storeyed building was ablaze with lights 
and students were sitting there, endeavouring to commit 
to memory passages from their books, one never failed 
to find Mao Tse-tung browsing among the newspapers, 
especially absorbed in the political and military situation 
at home and abroad. He could explain in a clear and 
analytical manner the situation facing both China and 
the world in general, which he knew like the back of his 
hand. 

It was in the years of the First World War. His 
fellow students listened to him as though to a formal 
weekly report on current military and political affairs. 
He went into everything: how the Crown Prince of the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire was assassinated at Sera- 
jevo; how Kaiser William II mobilised his army; how 
war was declared between Germany and Russia, bet¬ 
ween Germany and France and between Germany and 
England; how a pitched battle was fought at Verdun; 
how Japan seized the opportunity to impose the Twenty- 
one Demands, designed to subjugate China, and so .on 
and so forth. 

“You certainly have an analytical mind,’^ his friends 
often said in admiration, “We read papers too, but why 
is it we can’t analyse the situation so well as you do?” 

Mao Tse-tung had by then become highly political- 
minded. He was scientific, had a flair for analysis, sum¬ 
ming-up, generalisation and inductive reasoning. In dis¬ 
cussing current problems with his schoolmates, he was 
fond of drawing parallels and linking them up with 
Chinese history and recent upheavals in China. 


T 4 
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The school subscribed only to two papers, one from 
Shanghai and one from Changsha. What with the num¬ 
ber of students they had in school, the papers were in 
constant demand. Mao Tse-tung himself subscribed to 
one paper. After reading it through with great care, he 
would snip off the blank margins and tie them together. 
On these long narrow strips he would jot down all the 
geographical names he had found in the papers and then, 
with the aid of a map, write them out in English. Some¬ 
times his friends would ask him: 

“What are you doing there?" 

“I am practising writing English,’’ he would answer. 
“Also, I want to memorise all the important cities, ports, 
oceans, rivers and mountains in the world. Last, but not 
least, I want to accumulate my general knowledge, as 
newspapers are a .source of living history.” 

Sometimes he would be engrossed in a papei* for 
hours. With a Chinese atlas and a world atlas beside 
him, he made a point of looking up the name of every 
single place. He has a retentive memory and if one 
brings up the name of a place novr he can immediately 
tell in what province and what hsien of China it is, or 
its precise location in a foreign country. Mao Tse-tung’s 
minutely attentive reading of Shanghai, Peking and 
Changsha papers Avent on uninterruptedly up to the 
time he had to carry on the revolutionary struggle on 
Chingkangshan. 

In making a special .study of geography he used the 
same methods with which he studied history—grasping 
the crux of the matter, collecting extensive data but 
never flying off at a tangent. He would not abandon his 
efforts until he had attained considerable proficiency in 
the field. 

This tireless pursuit of knowledge characterised 
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Mao Tse-tung from the very early days and his painstak¬ 
ing methods of study and research eventually made him 
a man of immense erudition. 

Like all the other giants in world histoi>% Marx^ 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, Mao Tse-tung is a great revo¬ 
lutionary leader—^propagandist, organiser, and soldier; 
but, above all, a man of profound learning. 



Chapter IV 

TRYING HIS HAND AT ^‘ORGANISING’' 

XIX. A Genius of Organisation 

MAO TSE-TUNG s many excellent qualities soon won 
him the profound respect of his schoolmates at the First 
Normal School. His sludiousness and general behaviour, 
his thoughts and opinions, his initiative and progress, 
his well-poised yet unassuming appearance, his facile but 
sure way of doing things, were heartily admired and 
imitated. Quite a few students fell under his influence 
and followed his example, working hard and striving for 
progress. His manner was open and frank in genial 
company. He would talk about science and literature, 
personal virtues and the cun’ent situation, but never 
about people’s private lives. His erudition was acquired 
through steadfastness and diligence, and yet, in his 
conversation, which is clear and unhurried, he could 
penetrate to the core of the matter. 

When others talked, he listened with his head 
slightly inclined, often confining himself to monosylla¬ 
bic answers like ‘*um” or “yes”. Afterwards, he would 
make an orderly analysis, pick out the important points 
and sum up the problem on hand, all with a minimum of 
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words. His remarks were all to the point and always 
inspiring. People often came to him with problems. 
After a brief talk w'ith him, things seemed to clear up 
and straighten themselves out marvellously. He had a 
repertory of suggestions or solutions at his fingertips and 
his creativeness was virtually inexhaustible. There were 
other qualities: firmness of purpose, wisdom, a power of 
judgment and reasoning both acute and quick and a 
seemingly bold but carefully thought-out approach to all 
kinds of problems. His schoolmates and many of his 
earlier revolutionary associates were at a complete loss 
tor appropriate words to describe him: 

“Mao Tse-tung is truly unique—^he has unique 
talents.’^ 

He was known once to have told his schoolmates: 

“There are two kinds of people in the world: Those 
who are good at individual things and those who are 
good at organisation. There are more of the former 
than the latter. However, everyone has his strong points. 
He should be encouraged to develop and put to good 
use these strong points, however limited they may be. 
In judging a person, we should first look at his strong 
points.'' 

This ability to spot, encourage and develop people’s 
possibilities is one of the reasons why Mao Tse-tung, 
great organiser and revolutionary, succeeded so well 
later on in carrying out the revolutionary task of libe¬ 
rating China and the Chinese people. 

“Even the lame, the dumb, the deaf and the blind, 
he often pointed out, “could all come in useful for the 
revolutionary^ cause.” 

In a talk given to cadres doing organisational \vork, 
he said, “First see what a comrade has in common with 
you—ardour for revolution, belief in Marxism-Leninism, 
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etc. Then see if he has any defects, ideological weak¬ 
nesses, etc.’’ 

This intelligent attitude towards cadres is contrary 
to that of doctrinaires and empiricists, who favoured 
chastising defects to “stimulate” work. He is always for 
commending the good points to expedite vrork. For 
those who have committed mistakes, gone astray or have 
not awakened yet politically, be they Party comrades 
or friends outside the Party, the principle he forever 
adheres to is: “to cure and save” and “to help set a per¬ 
son right”. 


XX. SUident Union Organised 

Mao Tse-tung’s vigour and organisational talents 
found their first expression in the organisation of a 
Student Union in the First Normal School. It marked 
the beginning of his .social activities and his campaign 
for democracy. His position as a leader of masses was 
earned through mass struggles and it was here that he 
got his initial experience. 

The way education was then conducted in Hunan, 
and for that matter throughout the country, was ample 
proof that schcx)l administration was frequently quite 
dictatorial and corrupt. To get to the position of head¬ 
master one had to worm one’s way into the favour 
of various officials, besides resorting to flattery, fawning 
and self-advertising. The first thing a headmaster in¬ 
variably did upon assuming office was to place his friends 
and relatives in key teaching and administrative posi¬ 
tions, for which they were often not qualified, yet the 
students dared not object. The headmaster always had 
control of the purse. Public funds were appropriated to 
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line his own pocket. The students were victimised in 
that their food was never up to the quality paid for. 

During Yuan Shih-kai s rule as president, practically 
all the headmasters were supporters of the old regime. 
The “Presidential Instruction” in huge characters could 
be seen on the wall of every school assembly hall. Its 
tone was familiar to all students: no riots, reverence for 
the teachers, and what not. The “Instruction” would 
be read out aloud by some teacher when the students 
were assembled in the hall. The students, of course, 
paid no attention and retaliated by catcalling and creat¬ 
ing disturbances. Since most headmasters were in one 
way or another connected with official quarters, it was 
only natural that they should want to put down all 
extra-curricular activities. The students were allowed 
to study only their textbooks and were deprived of any 
opportunity to join in any activity inside the school or 
out. Such was the general situation, and the First Nor¬ 
mal School was no exception. 

More than once the infuriated students went on 
strike and demanded of the provincial government to 
send along a new headmaster. Mao Tse-tung rose to 
protect the interests of the student body and vehemently 
struggled against the arbitrary and corrupt school admi¬ 
nistration. He showed not only ability but also firmness. 
His fellow students knew that in him they had someone 
who would not compromi.se and elected him their leader. 
For this the school authorities once tried to expel him 
but as he had the support of the whole student body and 
quite a few democratic-minded teachers (who were 
themselves just sufi'ered by the authorities), the scheme 
fell through. 

With the whole-hearted backing of his fellow-stu¬ 
dents, Mao Tse-tung got together a number of the most 
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active ones and, availing themselves of the opportunity 
that a comparatively enlightened, democratic anti-Yuan 
Shih-kai headmaster was in office, they pushed through 
the organisation of a student union. Nothing like this 
had happened in Hunan schools before. The student 
union exercised a tremendous influence over the stu¬ 
dent masses. When administrative or educational meet¬ 
ings were held in school a representative of the union 
would invariably be invited. All administrative mea¬ 
sures or regulations had to be endorsed by the union. It 
was through the union, too, that the students put forth 
their demands to the school administration. After its 
establishment the union solved more satisfactorily the 
problems facing the students with regard to school work, 
daily life, discipline, and extra-curricular activities. The 
entire student body, some five hundred strong, recog¬ 
nised the leadership of Mao Tse-tung. At a call from 
him the whole school was to ready to spring to action. 

For a while, life in the First Normal School was 
highly exciting. Exhibitions of the work of the students, 
athletic meets, debates and meetings of research groups 
on special topics, followed each other in dazzling suc¬ 
cession. At the exhibitions, Mao Tse-tung’s literary and 
calligraphic efforts always attracted considerable inte¬ 
rest. Visitors marked him out for special mention or 
special praise in the “Book of Criticisms”. The student 
union, together with all its subdivisions, continued to 
exist in the First Normal School right up to the initial 
stage of the War of Resistance to Japanese Aggression. 
These various student organisations played an important 
role in social and political movements. 
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XXL Anti-Warlord Movement 

Tang Hsiang-ming succeeded Tan Yen-kai as Mili¬ 
tary Governor of Hunan. The latter was assigned to 
the post by Yuan Shih-kai when Yuan was all set on 
overthrowing the Republic and proclaiming himself 
emperor. This Tang Hsiang-ming was a member of the 
Tung Meng Hui, but actually he was a spy for the Man- 
chus. His arrival in Hunan was followed by a series of 
bloody executions which earned him the nickname of 
“Butcher Tang’’ among the population of the province. 
When Yuan became emperor he conferred on Tang the 
title of marquis. 

But Yuan’s rule was short-lived. Yunnan Province 
was the first to rise against him. Then other provinces 
declared themselves independent. An “Army to Defend 
the Republic” was formed and marched on Szechuan, 
Hunan and Kweichow. Sun Yat-sen also sent his men to 
work in the Yangtze Valley against Yuan Shih-kai. In the 
fifth year of the Republic (1916), a “drive-Tang-out” 
campaign was launched by Lin Tsu-han (now Lin Po- 
chu, Secretary-General of the Central People’s Govern¬ 
ment) and others in Hunan. Seeing so many provinces 
ranged against him, Yuan decided to abdicate and return 
to his original job as president, after having been em¬ 
peror for a little more than a hundred days. 

The “Army to Defend the Republic” stood pat. Soon 
more provinces declared their independence. Yuan 
Shih-kai died, dejected and frustrated, and Tang Hsiang- 
ming was thrown out of office. 

On July 1, 1917, Chang Hsun made a bid to restore 
the deposed Pu-Yi but met with defeat on July 10. Feng 
Kuo-chang became president and Tuan Chi-jui* prime 

* Tuim Clii-jui tl864-1936>, Yuan Shih-kai's right-liand man. 
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minister. A new military governor, Fu Liang-tso, who 
belonged to the Northern warlord clique, was sent to 
Hunan. Thereupon Tan Yen-kai asked for aid from the 
Southwest clique and at the same time made military 
preparations in Hunan. It was a period of utmost con¬ 
fusion. with a tug-of-war going on all the time. The sit¬ 
uation being what it was, Changsha schools frequently 
found themselves forcibly occupied by the various armies. 

At this time the northern army under Fu Liang-tso 
was retreating towards Changsha after having been 
routed by the “Army to Defend the Republic". They 
wanted to commandeer a lot of school buildings. Since the 
First Normal School was outside the south gate of Chan¬ 
gsha and was in addition an attractive large, modern- 
style building, it was only natural that part of the routed 
army should want to get it for themselves. The .school 
administration as well as the people were baffled as to 
how to deal with the situation. Mao Tse-tung rose to 
the occasion and took upon him.self the protection of the 
school grounds by organising all able-bodied athletes. 
They barricaded the school gates with desks and chair.? 
from the classrooms and armed themselves with a few 
guns picked up from the Northern soldiers. They were 
thus prepared to defend the school by force of arms. 
Chicken-hearted students and faculty members huddled 
close together in the yard behind the dormitory and 
were scared stiff when they heard gunfire. All the res¬ 
ponsible administrators and certain teachers who were 
ordinarily most haughty and supercilious now tamely 
obeyed the commands of Mao Tse-tung and did what¬ 
ever he said. The upshot of it all was that the retreat¬ 
ing army simply bypassed the school after firing a few 
shots at it. Then they turned south and swarmed away 
along the railwaj^ hallooing as they went. 
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Mao Tse-tung and some other students then went 
up the hill at the back of the school to reprimand the dis¬ 
orderly soldiers. The large, handsome school building 
remained triumphantly intact—no army occupation or 
looting. Mao Tse-tung often alluded to this incident in 
a merry mood as trying his hand at military work for 
the fir.st time. 

The fij*st years of the republic saw the whole coun¬ 
try caught in great turmoil. A second Revolution, the 
campaign of the ‘‘Army to Defend the Republic’^ the se¬ 
cond declaration of independence on the part of Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Kwangtung and Kwangsi, the campaign to 
protect the old parliament and rapid change of p>ersonnel 
in the camp of the Northern warlords, where the Hopei 
clique and the Anhwei (Tuan) clique rose and fell in 
succession, all added to confusion in Hunan. 

In order to appease the Southwest, Feng Kuo-chang. 
the then President of the Republic, gazetted the appoint¬ 
ment of Tan Yen-kai as Military Governor of Hunan. 
But the Anhwei clique still insisted on fighting. Feng 
then ordered Chang Ching-yao and two other generals 
to march into the Hunan-Kiangsi area. Tuan Chi-jui 
appointed Chang Ching-yao, whose army at that time 
was quartered near Changsha, Military Governor of 
Hunan. The soldiers knew no discipline whatsoever and 
their conduct caused much resentment among the peo¬ 
ple. Chang himself did his best to suppress all progres¬ 
sive elements in Hunan. Finding his social and politi¬ 
cal activities running up against such an opponent, Mao 
Tse-tung organised a second and bigger “drive-Chang- 
out” campaign. (The first and smaller campaign was 
directed against Chang Kan, the corrupt headmaster of 
the First Normal School. Mao Tse-tung led both these 
campaigns.) The anti-warlord movement was thus start- 
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ed in Hunan and gradually spread until it covered the 
whole country. 


XXII. Hsin Min Socictii—the Canciis of the Hunan 
Revolutionary Morcnient 

In the summer of 1917 letter-size leaflets appeared 
on the walls of all the schools in Changsha. In them were 
a few lines in elegant writing beginning with a classical 
phrase: “The oriole is chirping, looking for friends.'’ 
The message was a call to all who wanted to advance 
the work for the salvation of the country and the people 
to come forward and join the author. A kind of open 
letter to young men, let us call it. The letter bore no 
signature save the curious appellation, “Twenty-eight 
strokes”. (The three characters, standing for Mao Tse- 
tung, have twenty-eight strokes in all.) 

The Changsha papers also carried this notice. As 
a result, scores of fervent young men answered the call. 
Of these, the majority were students from the First 
Normal School; a small number came from other schools. 

It was autumn. The summer vacation was over, the 
students had returned to school. On a pleasant day, 
when the maple leaves had just begun to fall, .some 
thirty people gathered in the house rented by the family 
of Tsai Ho-shen, at the foot of the Yuehlu Mountain. In 
between meals, they discussed the need for an organi¬ 
sation and the title, aim and general regulations of their 
organisation. The outcome of this “movement” launched 
by Mao Tse-tung was the founding of the Hsin Min 
Society (the Society of New People). Mao Tse-tung had 
a great many suggestions—and very good suggestions 
they were too. The society, accordingly, was set up that 
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day, with Mao Tse-tung as founder and organiser. He 
was also asked to serve as secretary but he modestly de¬ 
clined, consenting to be vice-secretary. The society aim¬ 
ed at “personality building and scholarly research”. 
Among the articles included in the regulations were 
those prohibiting gambling, visiting brothels and loafing. 
The significant thing about the society was that it 
united for the first time all the progressive young men 
in Changsha into one organisation. 

It is difficult to overrate the influence the Society had 
on subsequent events in Hunan and the whole of China. 
It had at that time about seventy or eighty members. 
Nearly all of them later on became distinguished activists 
in the Communist movement in China and their names 
adorn many a glorious page in the history of the Chinese 
revolution. Below are the names of some of the mar¬ 
tyrs who gave their lives after the defeat of the Revolution 
of 1924-1927. 

Kuo Liang, a native of Hsiangyin and the leader of 
Hunan workers, short in stature, extremely competent, 
died a hero’s death in Changsha after the defeat of the 
Revolution. 

H.siang Ching-yu, a native of Hsupu, Hunan, the first 
and ablest woman leader of the Chinese Communist 
Party, distinguished alike in speech-making, writing and 
real action, died bravely in Wuhan at 4 a.m., May 1, 1928, 
after the defeat of the Revolution—^her execution by the 
Kuomintang butchers shook the whole country. 

Cheng Chang distinguished himself in debates. He 
was an excellent orator and agitator. He was a 
medium-statured, handsome young man with pleasant 
manners and progressive ideas. He was arrested after 
the defeat of the Revolution but before he met his death 
he made a fiery speech in which he lashed the Kuomin- 
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tang executioners and called on the people dauntlessly to 
carry on the struggle. 

Lo Hsueh-tsan, a native of Hsiangtan, took part in 
workers’ niovenients in Changsha and died after the 
defeat of the Revolution. 

Tsai Ho-shen. (See p. 39 n.) 

Hsia Hsi, a native of Yiyang, was drowned during 
the Red Army's Long March in 1934. 

Ho Shu-heng, a native of Ning hsiang and the oldest 
among the early members of the Hsin Min Society and 
the Chinese Communist Party, resisted arrest by counter¬ 
revolutionaries after the Central Red Army had left 
Kiangsi on the Long March and was killed.... 

.... and many, many more, who died for the cause 
of the people's liberation. The lofty spirit of justice and 
the great heroic deeds of these brave sons and daughters 
of China will live for ever! 

ii: * 

If the First Normal School had made immense con¬ 
tributions to the student and youth movements during 
the May Fourth period and the Revolution, it had been 
largely due to the Hsin Min Society, the founder organi¬ 
sation whose members constituted the staunchest pillars 
in the New Culture Movement and the movement among 
the intelligentsia. The Society threw itself whole¬ 
heartedly into worker and peasant activities, thus be¬ 
coming the organiser and chief promoter of social and 
political movements. Hence the Hsin Min Society may 
be considered the forerunner of the Communist Party in 
Hunan—and elsewhere playing the role of underground 
Party groups. All this was largely due to Mao Tse-tung, 
whose progressiveness, correct thinking and dauntless 
“style” gave rise to a definite revolutionary trend and 
traditions. 



Chapter V 

SPEARHEADING THE NEW CULTURE MOVEMENT 
AND THE MOVEMENT OF NEW DEMOCRACY 


XXIII. The Lnunching of the New Culture Movement 

in Hunan 

FOR THOUSANDS of years, China had been under the 
yoke of feudalism. Numerous resistance movements 
and revolutions by the Chinese people, e.specially the pea¬ 
sants, were invariably utilised by the ambitious landlords 
and nobles. Dynasties changed but the feudal character 
of society remained basically the same throughout the 
ages. One dynasty merely supplanted another, leaving 
the people groaning under the same back-breaking feudal 
exploitation. Then imperialist countries of the capitalist 
world began to breach the “Great Wall’’ vrith such 
methods as trade, missionary work and open warfare. 
Consequently, China and her people continually suffered 
from aggression, oppression, exploitation and humiliation 
at the hands of alien invaders. The corrupt Manchu 
government, with its high-handed policy at home and its 
servile attitude towards the foreign countries, aroused 
widespread opposition among the Chinese people whose 
pent-up feelings finally exploded into the Revolution of 
1911. A bourgeois-democratic revolution in character, 
this revolution succeeded in supplanting all the semi- 
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feudal reformist movements: “reform”, “modernisation”,, 
“constitutional monarchy” etc. 

Mao Tse-tung had been attracted by the works of 
reformists like Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi-chao, and 
Tan Ssu-tung, another reformist leader, who wrote Jen 
Hsiieh (“The Art of Loving the People”). To use his 
own words, he harboured at that time “a curious mixture 
of ideas of liberalism, democratic reformism and utopian 
socialism.” But during the Revolution of 1911, he be¬ 
came, and remains, a believer in revolutionary democracy. 
At the advent of the May Fourth Movement, this type of 
democracy underwent a change “after the outbreak of the 
first imperialist world war in 1914 and the founding of a 
Socialist Slate on cne-sixlh of the earth’s .surface through 
the Russian October Revolution in 1917.” It took a big 
stride forward; its content was further enriched becau.se. 
at that time, as Mao Tse-tung said in his article “On the 
May Fourth Movement” which appeared in Chieh Fang 
(“Liberation”), a journal published in Yenan, “China’s 
anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, bourgeois-democratic revo¬ 
lution had developed to a new stage.” Later on, Mao 
Tse-tung gave it a very apt and scientific name: “Nevr 
Democracy”. 

Mao Tse-tung wrote in this same article: 

“The May Fourth Movement twenty years ago 
indicated that China’s anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
bourgeois-democratic revolution had developed to a 
new stage. That the May Fourth Movement became 
a movement for cultural reform was but one of the 
manifestations of China’s anti-imi>erialist and anti- 
feudal bourgeois-democratic revolution. Owing to the 
growth and development of new social forces at that 
time, a camp which had already become strong appear- 
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ed in China’s anti-imperialist and anti-feudal bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, i.e. the camp composed of 
China’s working class, her student masses, and her 
newly-arisen national bourgeoisie. In the period of 
the May Fourth Movement, it was the hundreds of 
thousands of students who stood heroically at the head 
of the movement. This showed that the May Fourth 
Movement had advanced a step further than the 
Revolution of 1911.” 

Mao Tse-tung went on: 

“In the movement of the Chinese democratic 
revolution, the intellectuals are the section of people 
that awakened the first. Both the Revolution of 1911 
and the May Fourth Movement have clearly de¬ 
monstrated this point.” 

In promoting and stimulating the political conscious¬ 
ness of the student masses and the intelligentsia in gene¬ 
ral the magazine “New Youth'' played a tremendously 
influential role. Mao Tse-tung was the first to take note 
of it and publicise it when it came to Hunan. He suc¬ 
cinctly summed up its content for his felow students: 

‘New Youth’ has two principles. One is to oppose 
ku-wen (the old-style language) and to advocate the pei- 
hua (the common people’s language). Tlie other is to 
oppose old moral teaching.” Then he added, “ ‘New 
Youth’ advocates: one, science, and two, democracy. 
Therefore, the magazine is cultural, and at the same time, 
political.” 

Mao Tse-tung's activities at the First Normal School 
already fell within the province of New Democracy. With 
his characteristically sharp perception, he rode the waves 
of this New Cultural—New Democratic Movement and! 
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"became its shining vanguard. He began to disseminate 
and develop this new thought-wave in Hunan. After 
avidly reading all the new magazines, he would analyse 
and sum up the essence of this movement. At the same 
time he tried through the post to get into contact with 
the new cultural workers all over the country. 


XXIV. Organising Self-Help Programme for Students 
to Study Abroad in France 

After his graduation from the First Normal School, 
Mao Tse-tung left for Peking to keep in touch with the 
New Cultural workers in North China. At this juncture 
some printed matter about a self-help programme for 
studying in France came to Hunan. To those young 
students in Hunan, and to many in other provinces, who 
were eager to get on after graduating from secondary 
schools but who lacked the means to do so, this afforded 
a good opportunity. Many took a fancy to the plan 
which would enable a penniless person to go and study 
abroad. Mao Tse-tung, Tsai Ho-shen and others started 
a campaign in Hunan and organised a lot of young people. 
The plan provided that they first go up to Paoting or 
Peking to acquire a smattering of French. Then they 
would travel to France on a French liner, in the so-called 
‘‘fourth-class cabin^’ (i.e. the steerage). In a certain 
sense, this campaign had the effect of bringing together 
the new cultural movements in Hunan and in the North. 

Mao Tse-tung's whole-hearted devotion to the study¬ 
ing of problems about China and the liberation of the 
Chinese people had its roots deeply struck in his youth 
and nothing could shake it. He best exemplifies our 
national virtues, national spirit and national “style”. 
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Comrade Liu Shao-chi said in his report on the revision 
of the Constitution of the Communist Party of China, 
delivered on May 14, 1945, to the Seventh Party Congress: 
Mao Tse-tung ''is an outstanding representative of all that 
is best in the traditions of our great nation. He is a 
creative and talented Marxist, combining as he does the 
universal truth of Marxism—the highest ideology of man¬ 
kind—with the concrete practice of the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion. He has raised our national thinking to an unprece¬ 
dented height and shown to the suffering Chinese nation 
and people the only correct and clear road towards com¬ 
plete liberation—the road of Mao Tse-tung.” 

Yes, Mao Tse-tung has accepted, critically, the cul¬ 
tural traditions of the Chinese nation, which has a history 
of several thousand years. He is the most complete em¬ 
bodiment of our fine national culture, which, in turn, finds 
its best continuation and development in his thought. 
Marxism, historical materialism and dialectical materia¬ 
lism, as Mao Tse-tung said in "On Coalition Government”, 
is "the crystallisation of the most correct, most revolu¬ 
tionary, scientific thought of the proletariat throughout 
the world.” It<has enabled Mao Tse-tung properly to sift 
Ihis national ideology, strengthen and heighten it, and 
give it a scientific expression. Without Marxism, the 
task of sifting, strengthening and heightening China’s na¬ 
tional culture and giving it a scientific expression would 
have been impossible. On the other hand, without 
a deep understanding of Chinese history and civilisation, 
without being steeped in Chinese national culture, and 
without a rich store of knowledge about Chinese society 
and of experience in struggle, it would have been equally 
impossible to accept Marxism properly and creatively, 
comprehend and grasp it, give it a systematic, Chinese 
form, and as Comrade Liu Shao-chi said in his report on 
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the revision of the Party Constitution, to adapt it to a 
new historical environment and to China s special con¬ 
ditions,” and cause it to take root in China. 

With extremely rich knowledge of history and 
society and experience in struggle, Mao Tse-tung has 
been able to grasp and apply Marxism properly, to inte¬ 
grate the universal truth of Marxism with the actual 
practice of the Chinese revolution. These attributes of 
his have enabled him to point out to the Chinese nation 
and the Chinese people the only correct and clear path 
towards their liberation and made him the greatest 
leader, guide and saviour that the Chinese people have 
ever had. The thoughts of Mao Tse-tung, his theories 
and practice, have further enriched Marxism by adding a 
great many new jewels to its ideological treasury. 

Today, in the whole of China, in or out.side the Com¬ 
munist Party, the person who understands China be.st is 
Mao Tse-tung. In addition, he is exceedingly well-in¬ 
formed about the conditions of other countries. Many 
foreigners, upon interviewing him, have been amazed by 
the scope of his knowledge of foreign lands. (He used to 
put questions to foreign guests about various a.spects of 
their home countries. The questions he raised not infre¬ 
quently outnumbered the ones they put to him.) His 
training in “Chinese learning” and “Western learning" 
(to give a new twist to the two terms which had been 
much bandied about during the Reformist Movement) is 
both fine and advanced. This is only natural, since he 
has acquired them by dint of hard labour and ceaseless 
self-study over a long period of years, dating back to the 
time he was a child. 
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XXV. In Peking 

When Mao Tse-tung arrived in Peking with several 
of his friends who were planning to go to France under 
the self-help programme, Yang Huai-chung was then a 
teacher at Peking University. His home was outside 
Hournen. Tlie young people from the First Normal 
School went regularly to visit him, as was their wont 
in the Changsha days, while Yang Huai-chung also re¬ 
tained his affection for them. 

In this ancient capital, Mao Tse-tung led a very aus¬ 
tere life, staying at a hostel. He had borrowed money 
to travel to Peking and had to look for work as soon as 
he arrived. With the recoimnendation of Professor Yang 
Huai-chung, he got a job as an assistant at the Peking 
University libral">^ His job included registering the 
names of all the readers of books and newspapers. His 
pay was eight dollars a month. 

The librarian was Li Ta-chao who was also a profes¬ 
sor at Peking University. He was a distinguished, pro¬ 
gressive scholar who first introduced to China the Rus¬ 
sian October Revolution and Marxism. One of the foun¬ 
ders of the Chinese Communist Party and a brilliant 
party leader in North China, Li Ta-chao was strangled 
to death by the warlord Chang Tso-lin in Peking in 1927, 
when he was not yet forty. 

While in Peking Mao Tse-tung fell in love Yang Kai- 
hui, daughter of Yang Huai-chung. She was a very 
quiet, serious-minded girl and had been given an ex¬ 
cellent education by her parents. She had learnt a lot 
about the sterling character of Mao Tse-tung from her 
father and the young people had known each other for a 
good many years. Later they were married in Changsha. 

When Mao Tse-tung was leading the Revolutionary 
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Army up the Chingkangshan, his wife stayed behind in 
Hunan and was arrested by the counter-revolutionaries. 
The latter resorted to all sorts of jneasures to compel her 
to disavow Mao Tse-tung, but she firmly refused to do so 
and was killed. Her murder stirred the whole country. 

In Peking, besides working in the Peking University 
library, Mao Tse-tung continued his private studies, using 
the same methods as before—reading and asking ques¬ 
tions. Professor Yang introduced him and some of his 
old schoolmates from Hunan to many scholars and well- 
known figures in Peking and the youngsters often called 
on these celebrities for a few words of wisdom. Mao 
Tse-tung made steady progress in Peking despite the fact 
that some of the fashionable “leaders’’ of the New Cultu¬ 
ral Movement did not think it worth while to waste much 
time on one they regarded as a petty clerk in the library 
who spoke with a heavy southern accent. 

At about this time Mao Tse-tung came across some 
pamphlets advocating anarchism. For a brief period, 
like many other Chinese young men, he was under its 
influence. But he very quickly shook himself free from 
this influence and took up the scientific theories of Com¬ 
munism. He also joined a group studying philosophy 
and another studying journalism at Peking University. 

During this period Mao Tse-tung evinced an increas¬ 
ing interest in political and academic thoughts. 


XXVI. In the Thick of Revolutionary Activities 

(May Fourth Movement—Student and Youth 
Movement—Editing the Hsiang Chiang Review) 

With a group of students going to study in France, 
Mao Tse-tung travelled down to Shanghai but his ticket 
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was good only for as far as Tientsin. A friend lent him 
ten dollars and he finally got to Pukow, but not before 
he had stopped over on the way to climb the Taishan 
Mountain and also to visit the birthplaces and tombs of 
such ancient sages as Confucius, Yen Yuan and Mencius. 
He had exactly two coppers left. His shoes were filched 
on the way and this made matters still worse for Mao 
Tse-tung. He was, however, saved from the embarrass¬ 
ing situation when another old friend from Hunan lent 
him enough money to finish the trip to Shanghai and to 
buy a pair of shoes. Plis .student friends who were going 
to France took out a small sum from the money they had 
collected during the campaign to help Mao Tse-tung 
make the re.st of the trip to Hunan. 

He found lodgings in the ‘‘Temporary Offices for the 
Establi.shment of Hunan University’’, which was located 
in Yuehlu Academy on the other side of the Hsiang River, 
opposite Changsha. He returned to the old austere life 
of one meal of broad-beans and rice ar day. But he went 
about his political activities—and first of all, the student 
movement—all the more enthusiastically. 

It w’^as the period of the First World War and im¬ 
mediately after it: 


“. .. . because capitalist economy in China had 
developed a step further, and because new hopes for 
the liberation of the Chinese nation had arisen as the 
Chinese revolutionary intelligentsia saw that the three 
big imperialist powers, Russia, GeiTnany, and Austria- 
Hungary, had collapsed, and two others, Britain and 
France, had been weakened, while the Russian prole¬ 
tariat had established a Socialist state, and the German, 
Austrian (Hungarian), and Italian proletariat had risen 


in revolution.” 


(New Democracy.} 
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The world-shaking October Socialist Revolution in Russia 
and the national policy of the Bolshevik Party headed by 
Lenin and Stalin especially exerted incalculable influence 
on the Chinese people. 

The point has been very well made by Stalin, who 
said: 


“The October Revolution is the first revolution in 
the history of the world to break the age-long sleep of 
the toiling masses of the oppressed peoples of the East 
and to draw them into the fight against world imperial¬ 
ism. The formation of workers’ and peasants’ Soviets 
in Persia, China and India, modelled on the Soviets in 
Russia, is sufficient proof of this.” 

As Mao Tse-tung aptly put it: 

“The May Fourth Movement came into being at 

the call of the world revolution of that time, of the 
Russian Revolution, and of Lenin.” 

{New Democracy.) 

The diplomatic setback which China suffered at the 
Paris Peace Conference after the conclusion of World 
War I in 1918 aroused the indignation of the Chinese 
people. China’s request that Japan’s Twenty-one De¬ 
mands be cancelled was brushed aside on the pretext that 
it was not within the sphere of discussion which the 
Conference had set itseK, while Japan, which took advan¬ 
tage of the war to rob China, was given all the special 
rights which Germany had fonnerly held in Shantung. 

A demonstration of five thousand students and ordi¬ 
nary citizens took place on May 4, 1919 in Peking. “No 
direct negotiations with Japan!” “Down with all traitors!” 
will not sign the Peace Treaty!” “Cancel the 
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Twenty-one Demands!” “Tsingtao must be recovered at 
all costs!” “Down with power politics!” “Boycott 
Japanese goods!”—slogans like these resounded in the 
streets. The masses set fire to Tsao Ju-lin’s house at 
Chao Chia Lou* and beat up Chang Tsung-hsiang, one of 
the traitors. Police and gendarmes were sent out by the 
Tuan Chi-jui government to break up the demonstration 
and thirty-two students were arrested. The next day 
all the students in Peking went on strike. The Associa¬ 
tion of Peking College and Secondary School Students 
w^as set up the same day to send protest telegrams, issue 
propaganda leaflets and organise protest meetings. 

The movement electrified the whole country. Stu¬ 
dents of Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking and Wuhan, in the 
provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Fukien. Shansi, 
Shensi, Chekiang, Kiangsi and Hunan and in the North¬ 
east rose in indignation. Strikes, protest meetings and 
the boycott of Japanese goods spread like wild fire. Stu¬ 
dents and young intellectuals from every corner of the 
country threw themselves into this anti-Japanese move¬ 
ment. The demand for organisation and action was 
universal. 

Mao Tse-tung was then in Changsha. In order to 
spread the May Fourth Movement in Hunan he wu’ote 
and distributed a short but fiery appeal. The opening 

* When news reached CJiina that Japan was allowed, at the Ver- 
saillos Conlerence, to lake over Kaiser Germany’s holdings, rights and 
privileges on the Sliantung pcnin.sula, there was widespread indigna¬ 
tion among the Chinese people. The five thousand students wlio 
demonstrated in front of the Tien An Men later marched to Chao Chia 
l.rOU whore lived the traitor Tsiio Ju-lin, who had signed liie Twenty- 
one Demands imposed by .Tapan in 1915. The .students found four 
people holding a meeting in the house. They were Chang Tsung- 
hsiang, Ambassador to Japan; Lu Tsung-yu, Director of the State Mint: 
Tsao Ju-lin himself and a Japanese. The student.s pounced and 
show^ered blow^s on Chang Tsung-hsiang, The other three fled in the 
confusion. The irate students then set fire to Tsao Ju-lin’s house. 
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sentence was: “Arise, fellow-countrymen!” Hunan 
students were roused to action. 

They organised the Hunan Students Association and 
issued a publication of its own, the Hsiang Chiang Review, 
Mao Tse-tung proposed the name and also became the 
editor. The foreword of the Review, which came from 
the pen of the editor, took up over half the space of the 
periodical. Its fiery eloquence held the readers spell¬ 
bound. 

As a publication which opposed imperialism, feudal¬ 
ism and warlordism and advocated democracy, science 
and new culture, the Hsiang Chiang Review greatly 
stimulated the student and youth movements in Hunan 
and elsewhere and influenced all intellectual, academic 
and educational circles in Hunan in their great march of 
progress and revolution. In fact, its influence was far- 
reaching not only because the Reinew advocated new cul¬ 
ture in opposition to old morals, but also because it was 
the organiser of the people's revolutionary movements. 
Discussions of actual social problems frequently appear¬ 
ed on its pages. The aim of its policy was to stimulate 
young intellectuals and students into action and to get 
them to unite with the common people. Students were 
exhorted to do mass organisation work when they re¬ 
turned home for the vacations. “Great Unity of the 
People” was the title of an editorial carried by the maga¬ 
zine written as a guide to the students who were return¬ 
ing home for the summer. The Hunan Students As¬ 
sociation also directed the students in various schools to 
organise “go-home-and-work” groups. When the stu¬ 
dents got home most of them joined up with local young 
intellectuals and formed “costume lecture units”, to en¬ 
large their organisation and promote propaganda work. 
The Association further organised “ten-man patriotic 
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teams’* and “enemy goods investigation teams” to carry 
on the boycott of Japanese goods. Many schools in the 
province for a while had their own weeklies. Then the 
Hsiang Chiang Review^ which occupied a leading position 
in the field of revolutionary propaganda, called on them 
to rally together. The result was the establishment of 
the “Weeklies Association”. From that time on, propa¬ 
ganda in the various journals became better co-ordinated 
and more effective. Within a short time, the thought of 
young students and young intellectuals in the whole pro¬ 
vince assumed a totally new aspect and much of this was 
due to the Hsiang Chiang Review and its editor. This 
marked the beginning of Mao Tse-tung's work in revolu¬ 
tionary journalism and trenchant pamphleteering as well 
as in social, political and cultural activity. It constituted 
the most stirring chapter in the history of his early revo¬ 
lutionary work. The Review was finally banned. 

Student delegates from all over the country were 
then pouring into Shanghai. On June 16, 1919, the 
National Association of Students was established. With 
the expansion of the strike to include the merchants and 
workers, the May Fourth Movement entered a new phase. 

“As soon as it developed into the June Third 
Movement*, not only the intelligentsia but also the 
broad sections of the proletariat, the petty bourgeoisie, 
and the bourgeoisie took part, and it became a revolu¬ 
tionary movement on a nation-wide scale.” 

(New Democracy.) 


• On June 3, students in Peking turned out en masse and addres¬ 
sed people in the streets of the city. More than a thousand were 
arrested. When the news spread to Shanghai, all the merchants, stu¬ 
dents and workers went on strike in support of tlie students. 
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The Chinese proletariat was born at the same time 
as capitalism. It was, as Mao Tse-tung said in The 
Chinese Retwlution and the Chinese Conimnnist Party, 
“senior to the Chinese bourgeoisie in point of age and of 
experience'’, because “the emergence and development of 
the Chinese proletariat accompanied not only those of the 
Chinese national bourgeoisie, but also the direct operation 
of enterprises by imperialism in China.” And further, 
“during the first imperialist world war, China’s national 
industrj^.... made further development”, therefore the 
Chinese proletariat had also made further progress. 

When this strong force of the proletariat joined in 
the May Fourth Movement it was as though new life had 
been injected into the revolutionary movement. On June 
5, close to 70,000 Shanghai workers went on strike, em¬ 
bracing metalware, machine-tool and textile factories, 
printing plants, steamlines, railways, tramway, bus and 
telephone companies, oil and match factories, paper mills, 
tobacco companies. Also on strike were taxicab drivers, 
street-sweepers, hotel employees, lacquer workers and 
builders. The strike of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway 
workers was especially influential. On the same day, the 
Shanghai merchants put up their shutters, and other cities 
like Nanking, Hangchow, Kiukiang, Tientsin, Wuhan, 
Amoy, and the provinces of Shantung and Anhwei follow¬ 
ed suit. Peking-Mukden Railway workers at Tangshan 
and the Peking-Hankow Railway workers at Changhsin- 
tien staged huge demon.strations. On June 6, the Shan¬ 
ghai All-Circles Association telegraphed Peking demand¬ 
ing that the traitors be punished. The Peking govern¬ 
ment was given no choice. On June 9, the three pro- 
Japanese politicians, T.sao Ju-lin, Lu Tsung-yu and Chang 
Tsung-hsiang were dismissed from office and an an¬ 
nouncement was made that China would not sign the 
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Paris Peace Treaty. This was confirmed on June 28, 
when the Chinese delegates in Paris refused to affix their 
signatures to the treaty. The news immediately spread 
all over the world causing a great sensation. 

Following this anti-imperialist and anti-feudal move¬ 
ment, the New Culture Movement which was its primary 
form of expression and which had helped the political 
movement all along, gradually extended to every corner 
of the country. It found expression in “the two big 
banners of the cultural revolution—opposition to the old 
morality and promotion of the new, and opposition to the 
old literature and promotion of the new”, and swept the 
whole country. Many new papers, magazines, pamphlets 
and collections of literary works were published. Li Ta- 
chao’s political articles and Lu Hsun's novels and short 
stories were products of this period. (In October 1918, 
Li Ta-chao published “The Victory of the Common Peo¬ 
ple” and “The Victory of Bolshevism” in the New Youth. 
Later, in May 1919, he published My Views on Marxism, 
a compre^hensive treatise on Marxism. This served as 
an introduction of scientific Socialism to China.) 

At first, “althought there was yet no Communist 
Party of China during the May Fourth Movement, 
there were already large numbers of intellectuals who 
approved the Russian Revolution, and had some rudi¬ 
ments of Communist ideology. The May Fourth 
Movement was in the beginning a revolutionary move¬ 
ment of the united front of three sections of people— 
the Communist intelligentsia, the revolutionary petty- 
bourgeois intelligentsia, and the bourgeois intelligentsia 
(who formed the right wing of the movement at that 
time).” 


{New Democracy.) 
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But later on the intellectuals who took part in this 
revolutionary movement and formed the united cultural 
and ideological front split into two camps. With Li Ta- 
chao, Mao Tse-tung, Chu Chiu-po, Yun Tai-ying and 
other comrades as its pillars, one camp progressed from 
radical revolutionary democracy to proletarian Socialism, 
i.e. to Communism. 

The other camp, represented by Hu Shih, headed to¬ 
ward pragmatism, and advocated ‘"more studying of pro¬ 
blems rather than talking about isms'\ Thereupon Li Ta- 
chao published his Re-examination of Problems and Isms, 
in which he exploded Hu Shih’s sophistry by pointing out 
that “the widespread influence of Marxism is a great 
event”, that the studying of problems could not be isolat¬ 
ed from proper methods and unsupported by their isms. 
Not to acknowledge defeat, Hu Shih published another 
article, “The Meaning of the New Thought”, in which he 
declared his support for “reform in small doses” and 
“piecemeal solution of problems”; and his opposition to 
Marxism and the fundamental remaking of society. Later 
on, he went still further and advocated what he called 
“government by good people” and “research into China’s 
old learning” and so forth. So the greater part of the 
bourgeois intelligentsia at that time “compromised with 
the enemy and stood on the side of reaction” (New 
Democracy). 

In his article, “Oppose Party Jargon’’^ Mao Tse-tung 
summed up the matter thus: 

“In the process of its development, the May Fourth 
Movement divided up into two currents. One inherited 
the scientific and democratic spirit of the May Fourth 
Movement and remoulded it on the basis of Marxism. 
This was the task carried out by the Communists and 
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a few non-partisan Marxists, The other took the road 
of the bourgeoisie and became the Right Wing. It was 
the rightist development of formalism.” 

The Hsin Min Society also split into two factions: the 
right wing and the left wing. The minority became pessi¬ 
mistic and went their own way. But the majority of the 
members, as enthusiastic and faithfully progressive as 
ever, followed the example and direction of Mao Tse-tung 
and persisted in their demand for a complete change in 
the social, political, economic and cultural system. 

In a sense the May Fourth Movement itself had 
failed. The main reason for its failure lay in the fact that 
the movement was not sufficiently extended to include 
the masses of workers and peasants. A number of 
workers did join the movement, but not nearly enough. 
^If the intellectuals do not unite with the worker and 
peasant masses, they will accomplish nothing” (“On the 
May Fourth Movement”). On the other hand, it achieved 
a lot. 


“Both in ideology and in the matter of cadres the 
May Fourth Movement prepared the way for the 
founding of the Communist Party of China in 1921, as 
well as for the May Thirtieth Movement and the 
Northern Expedition.” 

(New Democracy,) 
^ * 

Some four hundred Hunan students, including a 
few veteran educational workers who were progressive 
and ready to brave hardship such as Hsu Te-li, were 
among the three thousand who went to France. They 
left Shanghai group by group. This was in the summer 
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of 1920, when Mao Tse-tung arrived for the second time 
in Shanghai to organise the Hunan people s movement 
to “drive Chang (Ching-yao) out” and the nationwide 
anti-warlord movement. As one group of those self-help 
students from Hunan happened to be leaving for France^ 
Mao Tse-tung went to the dock to see them off. The 
sun was shining on the rippling waves in the Whangpoo 
River. Both those who were leaving behind their 
Motherland and those who had come to say goodbye felt 
sad. They found it hard to raise their heads, but they 
kept looking at each other for a long time. There was 
still some time before the boat sailed. Mao Tse-tung, in 
a pale blue gown, waved briefly to those on deck. Then, 
without waiting for the boat to weigh anchor, he turned 
around and went up the sloping jetty. Soon, he was lost 
in noisy, jostling crowds of people. 

He has remained ever since in the midst of the people, 
the once long-suffering Chinese nation and Chinese 
people. And he has continued to enlarge his many-sided 
revolutionary activities—Communist revolutionary acti¬ 
vities—never for a moment letting out of sight the task 
and aim he had set himself in his early youth—tlje salva¬ 
tion of the nation and the people. 

From an unsophisticated nationalist democrat oppos¬ 
ed to the old social system, feudalism and imperialism, to 
a radical revolutionary democrat, and thence, nurturing 
himself on proletarian ideology, to a scientific Socialist, 
Mao Tse-tung, armed with the theory of Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism and the practice of Chinese revolutionary struggle, 
all the more consciously and confidently devoted himself 
to the task of national and social liberation of the Chinese 
proletariat and all the labouring people—wholeheartedly 
serving the people’s cause. 
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